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Plato and the Dodo 


ECENTLY, one of our large na- 

tional journals published an article 
setting forth the contributions made by 
ancient philosophers and scientists to the 
modern way of life. The survey in- 
cluded references to the ideals and con- 
victions of these enlightened men, and 
intimated that many of the principles 
that they advocated might have practical 
value in our present disturbed genera- 
tion. 

Naturally, the editors received numer- 
ous letters, and inevitably the letter writ- 
ers included those with ultramodern 
Viewpoints. One correspondent was prop- 
erly indignant at the thought that we 
should turn to the past for inspiration 
and spiritual guidance. The burden of 
his remarks was that we should seek con- 
solation and leadership among the noble 
intellects of our own time. To him, 
Plato and the dodo belonged to a remote 
past, a benighted time prior to this glori- 
ous century when we are privileged to 

ask in the warm vitalizing rays of the 
atomic bomb. | 

Plato was quite likely а comfort to 
some of the Athenians and a discomfort 
to some of the others. Ditto for Socrates. 


Buddha may have had a mission in the 
India of long ago, and Confucius was not 
a bad chap—in fact, an outstanding pro- 
gressive—B. С. 500. 

But times have changed. We should 
remove the old faces from their sanctified 
niches and make way for new portrai- 
tures executed in the postimpressionistic 
style. We may not be able to recognize 
a prominent physicist modeled in chicken 
wire, but at least he is uptodate. The 
letter failed to mention his candidates for 
the new order of immortals, and modesty 
forbids that we should speculate further 
on this rather gruesome subject. 

We all like to feel modern, and I am 
reminded of the pertinent remarks of the 
president of a society where I once gave 
a dinner speech. She leaned over and 
whispered confidentially across the salad: 
"I have always said that I like culture 
because it is so cultural? We may say 
the same thing of progress; we admire it 
because it is so progressive. 

Anyone who has read or studied the 
great intellectuals of the past realizes that 
these men had numerous and inevitable 
limitations. They were by no means 
perfect, and some of their conclusions 
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` were faulty and immature. But the mis- 
takes were of the minutia. The broad, 
deep programs which they advocated 
have guided and inspired over two thou- 
sand years of idealists, artists, mystics, 
dreamers, philosophers, scholars, and 
statesmen. ‘Basic truths have an eternal 
quality about them, and while they must 
be adapted to the requirements of vari- 
ous times and places, the principles re- 
main comparatively constant. 

If Plato lived today he would be an 
outstanding leader in the thought of his 
world. Certainly he would adapt his 
concepts to the requirements of modern 
living, and would do so with superlative 
skill. I may be prejudiced, but I would 
not exchange what I have learned from 
Plato for the solemn and conflicting pro- 
nouncements of any committee of mod- 
ern educators assembled from outstand- 
ing institutions for the improvement 
and edification of the young. 

There is an old saying among men 
who go down to the sea in ships that 
back in the good old days of the frigate, 
Constitution, "ships were made of wood, 
and men were made of iron.” It would 
seem today that ships are made of iron, 
and men are made of wood. If this be 
progress, let us proceed at a moderate 
pace. 

When measuring the advancement of 
mankind, let us not be confused by super- 
ficials and inconsequentials, The proper 
measure for man is the essential develop- 
ment of his own character. He is not 
better because he has lengthened the 
fringe on his toga, nor because he has 
devised new and ingenious means for 
complicating his own existence. 

It is also useful to meditate upon some 
of the wonderful discoveries which seem 
to the superficial prima-facie proof of a 
magnificent enlargement. We have de- 
vised some splendid remedies for ail- 
ments completely unknown to our ances- 
tors. Most of these panaceas simply 
lower vitality and reveal a tendency to 
anemia in the organ of cerebration. 

Let us pick entirely at random a few 
names and vital statistics out of the dis- 
mal past. Pythagoras lived to be ap- 
Proximately eighty years of age. This is 
conservative for some historians give him 


ninety or even a hundred years, and · 
authorities agree that he was murde 
so his life span cannot be determi 
with certainty. 

Confucius died in his seventy-fou 
year; Plato in his eighty-first; Zoroa 
at approximately eighty, and Socrates wa 
cut short in his prime at seventy by 
Athenian senate. Buddha lived beyon 
his eightieth year, and entered } 
vana from no particular ailment, 
average length of life for these six 
three of whom were murdered, was 
ly seventy-eight years. 


These life spans compare favoral 
with the expectancy tables of moder 
surance companies. The  interestim 
point, however, is that these old scho 
as spiritual leaders reached ripe old ; 
without vitamins, enriched bread, 
shots, chlorinated drinking water, 
antines, neurologists, psychologists, 
tometrists, and that conglomeratio 
specialists now struggling so valiantly to 
keep body and soul together in the nami 
of science. 


We may ponder that these bygo 
mortals fulfilled their days without 
ing their tonsils, adenoids, gall bladd 
or appendixes. They not only survived 
natural hazards but also the тапта 
obstacles to mortal continuance. 1 
passed through wars, seditions, con 
cies, and agitations both religious а 
civil. They traveled far, mingled 
strange people, and for the most 
lived modestly by choice and necessity 
All died in the full possession of th 
senses knowing nothing of anesthesia 
DDT. 

Plato, without bifocals, read the p 
of Sophrom by the light of an oil la 
the night before he died. These an 
sages used neither elaborate drugs to P 
long their lives, nor were they bolste! 
by fleets of consultants, advisors, OF 
ants. Each made imperishable © 
butions to the progress of humani 
living without fear, and dying witi 
good hope. One and all, they fac 
difficulties of their times and places 
the strength of character, fortitude 
courage derived from some inner э 
within themselves, Even health 
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brought under the rule of reason. They 
lived simply, well, and long. Б 

If these аге the dodos, we need more 
of them and need them immediately. 
Whatever knowledge they possessed was 
sufficient to their requirements, but the 
knowledge that we possess today is not 
sufficient to our requirements. This sug- 
gests the problem in Einsteinian relativ- 
ity. If our problems are greater, theo- 
retically at least we are an older and 
wiser race. 

Factually we are a little older, but our 
wisdom is open to reasonable doubts. 
We have radios, motion pictures, over- 
stuffed furniture, and air-conditioners; 
but have these things for which we pay 
and pay and pay brought us any real 
security, happiness, health, or peace? 
Are we more enlightened, or are we 
merely more burdened? 


It requires all that we can earn to live, 
and regardless of our standard of living 
we are dissatisfied. We live so close to 
the circumference of our income that 
every doctor’s bill is a disaster. We work 
that we may eat, and eat that we may 
work. Fighting desperately for leisure, 
we have neither plan nor program for 
the use of our own spare time. In every 
emergency we dash to an expert, only to 
find him more troubled than ourselves. 
We pay handsomely for bad advice, and 


look hopefully for a better administration: 


of our affairs each time there is an elec- 
tion. 

We spend twenty years and thousands 
of dollars acquiring an education, only to 
find at the end that every trade and pro- 
fession is so crowded that we must fight 
and chisel and steal in order to make a 
living. After an intensive process of be- 
Ing polished by our higher culture, we 
make the distressing discovery that we 
are too soft to hold the polish. Probably 
there is not a great deal we can do about 
correcting these evils all at once, but 
there is no law which requires that we 
shall admire them or accept them as 
Proofs of progress. 

The trouble seems to be a matter of 
emphasis. We are concentrating all our 
efforts to the end of building a bigger 
and more expensive world. We appear 
to believe that if all of us could make 
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more money, we should finally attain 
security; but the more we make, the 
more it costs us to live. If each of us 
made a thousand dollars a day we would 
have gained very little if we had to pay 
fifty dollars a piece for lamb chops. One 
expert, without benefit of Plato, has sug- 
gested that the solution is to keep wages 
up and prices down. We would enjoy 
seeing a working model of this concept. 

Even in the midst of our miseries we 
are highly incensed and properly indig- 
nant if anyone suggests that we are not 
the noblest birth of time. Even as we en- 
gage in a mutual interchange of congrat- 
ulations, we are passingly disturbed by 
the announcement that it will be neces- 
sary to increase taxes to provide addition- 
al facilities at the city jail. 


When grandfather was a boy he 
walked six miles to school, snow, rain, or 
shine. Today a line of automobiles string 
along the curb every afternoon. One 
mother told me, “I am afraid to let my 
children walk two blocks unattended.” 
Five hundred years ago the Venetian 
traveler, Marco Polo, walked to China, 
requiring five years to make the journey. 
He arrived safely, passing undisturbed 
through the most dangerous terrain. 


But in all fairness to the modernist, 
let us ask him to point out the leaders 
he would select from among the contem- 
poraries to guide us toward the Promised 
Land. Who are the men of vision, cour- 
age, and experience willing to sacrifice 
personal interest and profit to serve un- 
selfishly the principles of truth and hon- 
or? Not brittle intellectuals who would 
nourish the world on a diet of doubts, 
but men of sufficient vision, addicted to 
those eternal principles without which 
neither states nor individuals can survive. 


Where are men adequately trained for 
positions of responsibility in govern- 
ment? Who are the elder statesmen 
whose wise and kindly counsel is free 
from party politics апа self-interest? 
Where are the scientists dedicated to the 
use of skill solely for constructive ends? 
Who is truthful, honest, and good? 
These are vital questions; and until we 
find something better than excuses and 
evasions with which to answer these rele- 
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vant queries, we should bear the gran- 
deur of our times with some modesty. 

A Greek citizen, more than twenty- 
three hundred years ago, hastening to the 
games in the local Athenian arena, 
chanced to meet a philosopher. “Come,” 
exclaimed the sport’s fan, “I have an 
extra seat. It will be a great exhibition, 
for you will see there men as strong as 
lions, as swift as deer, who can swim 
like fishes, and leap like birds.” The 
philosopher shook his head. “Not in- 
terested. I have no desire to see human 
beings competing with animals, but if 
you promise that there is someone there 
inspired by the gods to the high and 
noble thoughts befitting a human being, 
I will accompany you gladly." 

There are no solutions for our prob- 
lems while wooden men build an iron 
world. One day Plato rebuked Alci- 
biades for his vanities and his follies, 
saying: “There is no merit in putting a 
leaden dagger in a jeweled sheath.” No 
matter how stupendous our material ac- 
complishments may appear, they profit 
us nothing if we ourselves remain bar- 
barians in the midst of our luxuries. 
Civilization does not perfect man; man 
himself must perfect civilization. 

A barbarian is one addicted to barbaric 
practices; it matters not whether he lives 
in a palace or a cave. Any man who ad- 
vances his own causes without considera- 
tion for the rights of others, who grows 
rich making other men poor, or reaps 
profit from war and crime, or permits to 
Бо uncorrected the vices which flourish 
within himself is a barbarian. He may 
be gifted, accomplished, polished, and 


proficient in the superficial social р 
but if he lives by a code of ruthles 
he is a savage. We may cut down 
jungle to build cities, but we are neve 
free of the jungle until we have а 
quered its ways in ourselves. There 
a part of man that changes with 
mood of fashion, presenting ever. 
faces, but inwardly remaining uncha 
Fashions are not progress unless they 
flect an orderly pattern of conviction. 
is more dangerous to be out of step ti 
out of style. F 

It has always seemed strange to 
that people extremely particular abgg 
their appearances are so completely 
different to their dispositions and 
temperaments. It is overoptimis 
assume that we shall be truly a 
simply because we wear an attractivi 
Confidentially, it still remains pos 
to distinguish between the hat and | 
wearer, and to like one and dislike 
other. If we really wish to put our 
foot forward, we cannot depend ent 
on the shoe to lend enchantment. 
end we like people for what they 
and not for what they have. 

Wealth attracts a variety of para 
but seldom if ever inspires true fri 
ship. We all know this, but the maj 
is still willing to trust its social dest 
to a finger-wave or a five-dollar n 
Why should we wish to appear gos 
knowing in our hearts that our tru 
tures will come out in due time? 


gence are the final criteria of our $ 
station? 

Socrates was noted for the shap 
ness and dilapidation of his garmen 
He insisted upon sufficient coverage; 
devoted little consideration to cut 
color. 'The patricians of the day 
fine raiment, rare jewels, and pa 
about with all the sacroiliac slouch 
known as the "new look." , 

Unfortunately, we do not know 
names of any of these patricians ang 
find no evidence of their having 
formed any useful functions. They 4 
their sport chariots up and dow 
rutted streets, and killed pedestrians © 
the same abandon familiar in our 
motor transportation. ‘There 1s 
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that these wealthy Grecians ate too much, 
drank too much, and set а bad example 
to the underprivileged classes; that , is 
about all we know of them. But old 
Socrates will never be forgotten while 
men continue to admire the proportions 
of a true hero. Without striped trousers 
and a fourin-hand tie, he was still “a 
man of distinction.” 

It may well be that in a hasty survey 
of the past and its accomplishments, we 
attempt to draw conclusions without 
sufficient familiarity with or sympathy 
for the remote circumstances about which 
we are resolved to pass judgment. We 
are all inclined to depreciate the unfa- 
miliar and to question the importance or 
utility of that which is different or re- 
mote. The life patterns of other days 
or peoples are dismissed with such faint 
praise as the familiar terms “quaint,” 
“curious,” or “picturesque.” 

The tourist is amused by the custom 
of other countries, but he seldom exam- 
ines into the merits or demerits of these 
unfamiliar practices. Or else he mea- 
sures values with the yardstick of his 
own tribal tradition. In this way he dis- 
misses many foreign styles and habits, 
including the short, fluffy, kilt-like gar- 
ment resembling a ballet skirt favored 
by the Greek military of today. He is 
amused. by the skirt, but seldom ponders 
the distinguished record of the small but 
valiant Greek army. 

On the assumption that anyone wear- 
ing a chlamys, (a short mantle fastened 
over the shoulder with a clasp and pop- 
ular among the ancient Greeks) could 
not possibly be as efficient and practical 
as a man in a pinch-back checkered sport 
coat, we dismiss antiquity with a gesture. 

Life in India, China, Persia, Greece, or 
Egypt 2000 years ago was not different 
in any essential way from life in modern 
London, Paris, or New York. We must 
not cloud the issue in attempting to 
Prove modernity by pointing out the 
metropole, the underground, or the sub- 
way. These are conveniences developed 
to solve the transportation problems of 
large cities. They are no proof that the 
man who makes use of them to reach 
his destination is а better human being 
or engaged on a more significant errand 
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than an Egyptian merchant, cantering 
along on his gaily caparisoned donkey in 
the days of Ptolemy the Great. 

This same Egyptian merchant, whose 
remains were not sufficiently important 
to be embalmed, suffered from shortages, 
black markets, high costs, narrow mar- 
gins of profit, and delinquent creditors. 
He developed monopolies, formed cartels, 
sued and was sued, grumbled over the 
taxes, paid usurers rates on the money he 
borrowed, and charged them on the 
money he lent. He looked longingly at 
the palaces of the rich, and snubbed the 
poor. 

'This Egyptian contributed to charity, 
developed ingenious ways of advertising 
his wares, wrote slogans, created artificial 
markets wherever possible, joined popular 
clubs, argued politics, professed religious 
principles he never practiced, and liked 
to be referred to as "square-deal Rhada- 
mus," or “honest Horopades.” He had 
week-end sales, overstock sales, and time- 
ly fire sales. Не saved his money and, 
for lack of banking facilities, buried it in 
a pot under the floor of his house, where 
it paid about the same rate of interest 
as most modern financial institutions. 
He swaped and bartered and chiseled 
with a good hope, and was properly in- 
dignant when some other merchant out- 
smarted him. 

When the time came for this man to 
depart to "that land from whence no 
man returneth," he had as handsome a 
funeral as his means would permit; and 
lest there be none to sincerely mourn 
him, he arranged in advance for a chorus 
of professional weepers at so much an 
hour. This wailing crew frequently did 
not know even the name of the deceased, 
but business is business. 

As soon as the late merchant was 
tucked away in his eternal home, the 
relatives, one and all, took spades and 
picks and went after the buried riches. 
If the merchant died intestate, there was 
@ proper family brawl, won by the clan 
with the strongest man power. The suc- 
cessful contestants promptly squandered 
the money and everyone lived unhappily 
ever after. Of course, if the pot of gold 
were of sufficient size, the government 
stepped in and took most of it on one 


-pretext or another. 
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Human conduct is 
largely a course of action motivated by 
instinct, and these deep-hidden impulses 
remain reasonably constant over vast 
periods of time. 

A rich Grecian merchant once took 
his son to Diogenes to be educated. The 
businessman was quite frank in his dis- 
cussion with the old sage. He had no 
interest in having his heir become an im- 
poverished intellectual, but he knew that 
Diogenes was a shrewd and thoughtful 
man, a keen observationalist and skilled 
in estimating human character. 

The Athenian financier did not wish 
his son to be indoctrinated in any lofty 
ideals or sentiments that would interfere 
with his ability and inclination to make 
money. “Tell me, Diogenes,” the mer- 
chant asked, “in what way is learning 
profitable?” The eyes of the great cynic 
twinkled with sly humor as he explained. 
“The principal benefit is this. Your son 
is rich, and when he goes to the games 
in the amphitheater, he will sit in a fine 
marble chair. If he studies with me, 
men seeing him there on his fine stone 
bench will not say, “Behold one rock 
resting on another.’ ” 

We can have little essential progress in 
this world until men discover that self- 
improvement is a glorious adventure. 
When we honestly enjoy becoming wiser 
more than we enjoy becoming richer, 
most of the pressing problems of the 
hour will solve themselves. If this pre- 
cept underlies our concept of life, we 
may regard ourselves as progressives; un- 
til then, we are wandering in circles, and 
will stumble into the grave “sans life, 
sans hope, sans everything, sans end.” 

At this point in our rumination the 
Didus ineptus, alias the dodo, is entitled 
to brief notice. This large awkward bird 
became extinct about A. D. 1681. It was 
inedible and incapable of flight, laid one 
large white egg, and was a native of 
Mauritius. Its nearest relative was the 
Solitaire of Rodriguez, also now extinct. 
It seems to have perished along with 
most of its relatives simply because it 
lacked the ingenuity necessary for sur- 
vival. The poor bird sounds more like a 
modern intellectual than ап ancient 
scholar. 


The dodo may teach us all a useful 
lesson, to wit: Апу form of life can 
come extinct. Survival depends up 
essential progress. Either we grow or 
perish. Many of the huge animals 
the antediluvian world were impress 
in terms of mass, but deficient in terms 
of mind; for lack of mind, the mass wa: 
swallowed in bogs and mud pits, 

We cannot depend upon the size an 
number of our material accomplishm: 
Vast cities become death traps u 
those inhabiting them solve the proble: 
of war, crime, poverty, and disease. Sj 
is the measure of power only when. 
bulk is drawn into a high measure 
functional integrity by a network. 
nerves carrying the impulses of the 
ereign mind. 

This is in no way intended as a 
against modernity or a disparagem« 
the accomplishment of recent men. 


u 
[] 


ments must be examined and their 
tive importance estimated honestly ап 
fairly. To be complacent is to dull 

keen edge of true discernment. To be 


weaken our resolution to attain a 
adequate security. The smug va 
from the earth, for they have lost 
most natural of all incentives: the 
pulse to grow. 

Through the years I have been 
siderably criticized for emphasizing 
complishments of the ancients. To 
this is to be branded a reactionary ОГ 
mental misfit. This might be an exc 
lent opportunity to clarify my own con 
victions on this interesting subject. Ё 
one really wants to go back to the 
cients, but there may be a virtue in | 
idea of going forward with them toward 
the accomplishment of common drean 
They sought the same ends we seek, а 


as ours. 
The word honesty carries a variety 
overtones. Strictly speaking, it ар 
to a code of conduct applicable to 0 
physical dealings of men. The ho 
merchant gives fair weight at a fair р 
keeps his word, and does not misre 
sent his goods. The honest man | 
his bills, supports his family, and en. 
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in no shady enterprises. There is a dog- 
ged devotion to the letter of the prevail- 
ing code, and this code itself is accepted 
as the standard of right and wrong. 

Folks may be honest and at the same 
time be narrow, bigoted, intolerant, and 
profoundly ignorant of real values. We 
may keep the letter of a bad law, or 
obey at great sacrifice to ourselves a con- 
viction itself essentially unsound. Some 
of the worst crimes in history have been 
committed in the name of honesty by 
people who firmly believed in the virtue 
of their undertakings. Everyone who 
says what he thinks does not think what 
he says. Unless the principles involved 
are sound, the conduct originating in 
these principles will not be sound. 

The word integrity implies that large 
honesty which is possible only to those 
internally enlightened. Integrity is spir- 
itual, mental, emotional, and moral hon- 
esty. It is impossible for the uninformed 
to act with integrity, for they lack the 
breadth of understanding which makes 
possible the judging of righteous judg- 
ment. Only spiritually perfected reli- 
gion and philosophy can equip the indi- 
vidual for a life of integrity. 

The wise man does not trust his deci- 
sions to the keeping of prevailing codes 
or his immature opinions. He aligns his 
judgment with the pattern of universal 
laws operating about him and within 
him and testifying to the divine plan 
which must be fulfilled in the world. 
Before he can obey these laws he must 
study them, understand them, and volun- 
tarily accept them. This is the life of 
reason, and in the presence of the rea- 
soning man all that is unreasonable loses 
its power to injure and impair. 

This realization is not ancient; it is 
eternal. ‘The experience of wisdom is 
forever old and forever new. Those who 
attain it approach timelessness, and once 
we share in its benevolence we are one 
with the good and the true who have 
gone before us and will come after us. 
The priceless heritage that comes to each 
of us in vision. We must make it our 
own for a day, and then pass it on. 

It would be foolish to think that there 
is any real difference between the honesty 
of an ancient Chinese and the honesty 
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of a modern American. Nor can we 
imagine how Christian honesty can differ 
from pagan honesty. Twelve eggs. make 
a dozen anywhere, everywhere, and al- 
ways. 'The shopkeeper who cheats the 
customer by intentionally leaving out one 
of the eggs is dishonest, whether he be 
black, brown, red, yellow, or white of 
skin. The fact that he has graduated 
from one of the vast educational institu- 
tions of the modern world only makes 
his dishonesty more reprehensible. 

In common experience it appears that 
honesty fails to the degree that what we 
call civilization succeeds. There is very 
little crime among primitive peoples, but 
it increases rapidly when the blessings of 
culture are bestowed by traders, ex- 
plorers, conquerors, and missionaries. 

As of honesty, so of integrity. Dis- 
crimination inclines us to admire that 
which is by subject and nature admi- 
rable. The place of the admirable in the 
descent of history is of very little impor- 
tance. Some say that when meditating 
upon the ancients, we forget their faults 
and remember only their virtues. Per- 
haps that is so, but if those who come 
after us forget our faults, for what shall 
we be remembered? 

Just as training and experience enable 
us to discriminate between a fine paint- 
ing and a poor one, between a piece of 
great sculpturing and a mediocre exam- 
ple, so the elevation of the mind to the 
contemplation of realities refines our taste 
and judgment, and causes us to feel a 
special affinity for that which satisfies the 
aspirations in our own hearts. This is 
neither idolatry nor hero worship. 


We revere the courage, the skill, the 
resolution, the sincerity, and the devo- 
tion of those of all times who have lived 
as true to universal principles as the nat- 
ural weaknesses of their human compo- 
sitions would permit. We appreciate 
them because we know from our own 
experiences how difficult it is to live well. 
We do not say they should have done 
better, for how can we judge such mat- 
ters, and what right have we to assume 
censorship in a sphere governed by an 
all-tolerant Providence. 

We are all human enough to love the 
humanity in those we accept as great. 
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We like to remember that they had small 
faults, and perhaps some larger ones. 
We like to believe, in fact we know, that 
they were molded from no better earth 
than ourselves. At the same time, let us 
not find comfort in their infirmities, thus 
attempting to draw them down to our 
own uncomfortable level. If we decide 
that the illustrious dead and the some- 
what less illustrious living have vices in 
common, it might be well for the living 
to strive also to the end that the old and 
the new have virtues in common. 


When philosophers are ambitious it is 
regrettable, but when the ambitious are 
not philosophers it is a tragedy. To prac- 
tice the vices of antiquity and disregard 
its virtues is not progress. It is easier 
to forgive egotism in the illustrious than 
in those of no accomplishments, but this 
does not imply that egotism is a virtue. 


We may never know accurately the 
limitations of Plato’s personality. Some 
people distrust him because he came from 
a rich family; others, because he gave 
away his goods. A few feel that he set 
a bad example by not marrying and rais- 
ing a brood of "little Platos and Plato- 
esses.” One group thinks he should have 
stayed in politics, and another thinks 
that he was too much of an idealist. Be- 
cause nothing is known about his private 
life, an occasional critic reveals his own 
unhealthy morals by intimating that 
Plato probably had much to conceal. It 
all sums up to that kind of unrighteous 


indignation which the stupid feel in the 
presence of their betters. 

The fact is: Plato was distinctly and 
definitely worth knowing. We can sus 
pect from his writings that he was a 
grand old character, wise, genial, and 
comfortable. ‘There is something about 
him infinitely more human and lovable 
than we notice in his interpreters and 
detractors. He was not a highbrow gaz 
ing down from some lofty intellectualism: 
upon an untutored world. He dared ta 
dream that mankind could attain all the 
good things which humans have strug- 
gled after since the dawn of time. He 
left some imperishable advice essentially 
practical and suitable to advance the 
spiritual destiny of mankind, 

Plato did not confer historical immor 
tality upon himself. It is unlikely that 
he ever expected his name to be inscribe 
on the walls of public libraries, or hi$ 
bust to perch in the vestibules of promi- 
nent colleges-—honored and ignored. He 
was elevated to the high estimation © 
intelligent men and women by the im- 
portance of his contributions in the 
sphere of enduring knowledge. Why 
date him? He belongs to the ages. 

It is doubtful if Mohammed ever €x 
pected his religious reforms to extend 
yond the boundaries of Arabia. He at 
tempted to solve the problems of his ОЙЛ 
people, and it was the integrity O 
solution that spread from nation to 24 
tion, binding together the farflung 2%” 
tions that now form the great Islamit 
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league. The same principle held true of 
Confucius, or Buddha, or Zoroaster, or 
Moses. ‘These men recognized a ѕегідиѕ 
spiritual deficiency and were moved to 
supply, so far as it was in their power, 
remedies for the sovereign ills of their 
times and places. It was a grateful hu- 
mankind that conferred honors and dis- 
tinction upon them. 

'The Grecian concept of the heroic over- 
state cannot be too frequently empha- 
sized. The Orphics taught that true ele- 
vation of consciousness lifted the human 
mind into a kind of middle distance be- 
tween the estates of gods and men. The 
hero was still bound to the earth by 
certain limitations of body and tempera- 
ment, but he had attained to a partial 
state of deliverance and was able to 
ascend through spiritual experience to a 
tranquil zone above the confusion of the 
mortal strife. 

As the rational part of the human con- 
stitution verges toward identification 
with reality it transcends the boundaries 
imposed by time and place. Not only 
does the sage himself experience an in- 
ternal sense of freedom, but his accom- 
plishments also take on the dimensions 
of universality. 

The hero, rising above the quality 
levels of his own people, is no longer 
limited historically, geographically, or 
chronologically to the destinies of that 
people. 1 his thoughts are timeless, they 
escape from the net of time. If his 
dreams are universal, they cannot be held 
within the limits of any particular. The 
hero, therefore, becomes a citizen of the 
world, testifying to a Utopian overstate 
which must sometime exercise sover- 
eignty in all human affairs. 


We have already reached that state in 
our spiritual estimation of values in 
which we no longer say Plato was a 
Grecian, Buddha was a Hindu, Confu- 
cius was a Chinese, Mohammed was an 
Arab, or Jesus was a Jew. The man who 
has outgrown the arbitrary boundaries of 
гасе and place also escapes from the 
tyranny of time. When we lose interest 
in where he was born, we also lose in- 
terest in when he was born. He is con- 
temporary to the degree that his contri- 
butions are contemporary, and he re- 
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mains a man of the future until we catch 
up with his thinking. 

One of the principal reasons why we 
appreciate the arts of antiquity is the 
quality of workmanship evident in the 
productions of the past. We wonder at 
the patience of the Gobelin tapestry mak- 
ers, and at the skill of those who devoted 
years to the intricate patterns of needle- 
point lace. We regret that in modern 
times costs of production and the com- 
plexities of living have lowered the stand- 
ards of quality in almost every field of 
endeavor. 

The only possible conclusion that we 
can draw from the surviving testimonies 
is that antiquity, free from most of the 
pressures that afflict the modern world, 
was able to accomplish a measure of 
thoroughness in its projects and under- 
takings not possible under present-day 
conditions. 

This general and technical superiority 
is also evident in the intellectual accom- 
plishments of the classical civilizations. 
Philosophy, religion, and science were 
cultivated in a mental atmosphere uncon- 
taminated by the intense commercialism 
with which we are plagued. The tempo 
of life permitted the leisurely contempla- 
tion of essential values, and without lei- 
sure there can be no enduring culture. 
If, then, the older philosophers perfected 
their doctrines with a grace and dignity 
not noticeable in the contemporary 
schools, it is because they found no ad- 
vantage in compromising their concepts 
or thinking in terms of utility alone. 

Only a way of life free from the ex- 
cessive pressures of false values can attain 
its own ethical maturity. We are not 
assuming that antiquity was not without 
corruption, for there is every indication 
that it suffered most of the evils inevi- 
table in human society. But the honest 
and enlightened thinker was not forced 
to accept completely the ills of his time 
in order to survive economically. 

If a man no longer enjoyed the com- 
pany of his fellow citizens, he could re- 
tire to a vacant place, build himself a 
house, and live with a minimum of over- 
head. There were few fences, restric- 
tions, statutes, and the like, and profiteer- 
ing on the essentials of life was compar- 
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- atively unknown. The individual could 


still supply himself with essentials for his 
own survival, and could barter and ex- 
change when need arose. In substance, 
those who wished to live quietly, studi- 
ously, and ethically were not penalized for 
the integrity of their convictions. Under 
such conditions, monuments both in- 
tellectual and architectural were possible 
that would be prohibitive under a highly 
competitive profit system. 


There is no doubt that the present 
century could produce great spiritual and 
intellectual leaders if it did not prevent 
the maturing of such minds by a vicious 
circle of circumstances. As long as we 
penalize integrity and reward that which 
is superficial, we cannot expect to com- 
pete with the products of better times. 


In other articles I have discussed the 
importance of leisure, so it is only neces- 
sary to point out that a certain amount of 
this precious though intangible commod- 
ity is absolutely necessary to the advance- 
ment of human life. Leisure does not 
imply laziness, but freedom from the 
pressure of inconsequentials. Each man 
must earn his way, but having done so 
must have the assurance that he can en- 
joy without fear the rewards of his own 
endeavors, 


Many modern thinkers are inclined to 
regard that which we call time as an 
illusion of the human mind. It is a 
man-made instrument of measurement 
by which eternity is divided hypothetical- 
ly into past, present, and future. If time 
has no essential reality, then divisions 
set up in time or by use of the time in- 
strument are of appearance rather than 
of reality. The escape from time would 
then imply an escape from illusion, while 
emphasis upon time factors would be 
proof of bondage to a concept. 


It is a mistake to assume that all 
change is progress; rather we should re- 
gard change as an invitation to progress. 
New situations offer new opportunities, 
but do not require the use of these op- 
portunities. In new situations some ad- 
just themselves and become stronger; 
others fall into endless complaints and 
die unadjusted. The fact that we live 
later than the ancients is an accident, but 


to live better than the ancients is a proof 
of enlightened inteat. 


cident in an arbitrary manner entirely 
different from popular concept. The hy 
man being, while in a bodily State, is 
unaware of. the merits and demerits of 
previous lives and the karmic debts 
which are to influence his present ex. 
istence. That which occurs to him, 
which he is without knowledge of t 
cause, is termed accidental. n 
able to explain these providential occ 
rences in the terms of his day-by-day con. 
duct, and usually he is unprepared | 
cope with these exigencies immedia 
or conclusively. Thus fortune is alway 
his own fortune, but appears to him | 
be fortuitous. Intent is contrasted to a 
cident in as much as it is self-directed 
tion, determined by experience or с 
viction. 

That which is accidental should not 
be regarded as proof of distinction. 
course, it may be argued that there ar 
no accidents, and in the larger sense prot 
ably this is true, but such apparent 
cidents as birth in a dominant nation 
race, or in a cultured family, or in 
circumstance of wealth, or with certai 
endowments of appearance are not suffi 
cient to justify a superiority complex. 

The more elevated our station, 
heavier our responsibilities to oursely 
and to our social order. In the sa 
way, the accident of our birth in ti 
does not insure our superiority over a 
that existed previous to ourselves. 
are not entitled to assume an arroga 
manner because of what we regard as 
fortunate place in time. Їп fact, 
generation bears a heavier responsibility 
because it receives from the past both its: 
wisdom and its burden. 

The more we have, the more may 
demanded of us. The savage, hav 
little, cannot be expected to accompl 
much. It is not seemly, however, thé 
the civilized man, having much, shoul 
accomplish little. Too many of the mod- 
erns are like children of rich men; they 
have inherited the wealth of the past 4 
now they squander it in riotous livi 
Like these same rich children, we В 
become snobs, looking down upon 
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less fortunate and accepting luxury and 
dissipation as our birthright. It has been 
said that the poor leave wealth to their 
children, and the rich leave poverty to 
theirs. 

It seems as though our generation con- 
sidered collectively can be described as a 
“poor little rich child." We all wish to 
be maintained in the style to which we 
hope to become accustomed. Perhaps it 
is ourselves and not the school of Athens 
that may be most appropriately symbol- 
ized by the ungainly dodo, wandering 
about looking for a way to become ex- 
tinct. Certainly we are showing little 
sincere concern for our own survival, and 
neither the Lord nor nature is inclined 
to help those who will not help them- 
selves. 

Occasionally a philosopher of history 
emerges from the unimpressive modern 
collective and points out the valuable 
lessons which we may learn by an hon- 
est estimation of our descent through 
time. Inevitably, such a thoughtful man 
will be hailed by a few and denounced 
by the many. Generally speaking, those 
who condemn him will be an uncom- 
fortable lot of discontented folk, who 
have solved few of their own problems 
and have nothing to contribute but im- 
mature advice in the matter of the col- 
lective emergency. Even while they wail 
that we are not contemporaries, they are 
burdened by personal faults and failings 
as old as the human race. 


If we are expected to renounce the 
past, why do we carefully preserve all its 
vices, intemperances, and stupidities, and 
then cry out that its ideals, dreams, and 
virtues are prehistoric? If we wish to 
be up-to-the-minute, why do we govern 
our collective conduct by the ancient 
legal code of Hammurabi with revisions 
by Caesar and amendments by Justinian? 
The answer is simple: We have not yet 
been able to improve upon the principles 
of equity set up by these distinguished 
ancients. 

We are forever revolting against the 
experiences of the past, resolving to be 
original, and producing something out 
of our originality that neither ourselves 
nor anyone else can endure. At last we 
гегигп to the old ways discomfited but 
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not converted. No one recommends that 
we cease striving, but it is wiser to build 
upon the past than to reject long-proved 
principles. 

Occasionally someone tries to become 
very scientific and develop an elaborate 
and intricate formula to prove beyond 
question or doubt that new ways are 
better, regardless of all evidence to the 
contrary. That which has failed in fact 
is demonstrated to be a success on paper. 
We are assured that our very misfortunes 
are themselves proof of superiority. 


Even if we become extinct it will be 
a glorious achievement, for we shall cease 
stupendously by a technique infinitely in 
advance of any means known to the an- 
cients, Those who find comfort in this 
notion are welcome to enjoy it to the 
full. Perhaps the dodo also had a com- 
plete explanation, but as he has failed 
from among us, his ways are of small 
interest. 

As long as we are confronted by in- 
numerable unsolved mysteries and uncor- 
rected ills, we are scarcely in a fair condi- 
tion to be proud. It would be wiser to 
devote our attention directly to the press- 
ing need for immediate and lasting solu- 
tions for our difficulties. Where these 
solutions come from, when they were 
discovered, and who discovered them is 
of no importance. If these solutions have 
been available for thousands of years and 
we have not had the wisdom, wit, or 
courage to apply them, it is a general in- 
dictment of our civilization and our- 
selves. 

Actually, we should know some of the 
solutions to the disasters that threaten. 
It is foolish to say that we have traveled 
this far along the roads of history and 
experience without a fairly complete 
knowledge of the causes and the rem- 
edies for the contemporary chaos. We 
are not poor little underprivileged step- 
children of the Infinite. 

When a distinguished committee of 
educators meets in protracted session to 
survey our requirements and comes to 
the solemn conclusion that “something 
should be done,” this is not because we 
are intensely stupid. Our real trouble is 
that we want a solution for our difficul- 
ties which will in no way interfere with 
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those individual or collective traits of 
character directly responsible for the dif- 
ficulties. We are waiting for some uni- 
versal Providence to reveal a plan by 
which we can eat the cake and still 
have it. 

For example, we want a world co-oper- 
ation that does not interfere in any way 
with world competition. We want to 
work together and work each other at 
the same time. We want a strong social 
order in which everyone thinks only of 
himself. We want to love everyone in 
general and dislike heartily most of the 
folks we know. We want religious 
unity, with each sect running all the rest. 
We want racial equality, with our own 
race on top of the heap. 

We want our children to grow up 
with a high quality of idealism which 
will in no way interfere with their later 
exploitation of each other. We want all 
the rest of the world to be honest, and 
ourselves smart enough to impose upon 
that honesty. We want everyone to be 
rich enough so that he can have servants, 
forgetting that if all are rich there will 
be no servants. 

It may be that one of the reasons why 
we dislike Plato is because he left so 
reasonable and honorable a philosophy 
that we dimly perceive that there is slight 
probability that we can attain our con- 
cept of successful living. We distinctly 
resent being reminded that there are 
rules governing the game of living, and 
that if we disobey these rules we shall 
be in trouble in spite of John Dewey. 


Hoping against hope that we can 
tain by the sorcery of science that whj, 
is contrary to commonsense, we pin 
faith upon the miraculous even as y 
are insisting that there are no mira 
We plunge stubbornly on, determine 
be happy in spite of ourselves; and if , 
follow this course consistently we ; 
be miserable to the end. 


There exists in the world today ар 
ethical code held іп common by all t 
honorable religions and philosophies 
the world. This code would work if 
could be applied, and the reason t 
cannot be applied is man himself, y 
has not reached a degree of ma 
which can inspire him to follow a cours 
of conduct suitable to his needs. 


When individuals in any part of 
world through personal experiences 
come convinced of the importan 
right action, they accept voluntarily 
standard of living which satisfies | 
convictions. This is automatic, а 
greater number is coming to this ; 
ization with each passing year. 
those unconvinced cannot be conver 
We are not miserable because we hav 
be, but because we choose to be, an 
whining, mumbling, and grumbling 
but evidences of a bad disposition. 


All reformers have felt that if hum 
ity ever saw the facts, it would rus 
ward gloriously and joyously to emb 
wisdom and understanding. But | 
these reformers are not originator: 
doctrines, for there is nothing new 
the sun. We have had some versi 
the golden rule ever since the Stone Af 
but we have carefully avoided applyi 
it to practical problems. 


Those periods in history in which 
were most honest were the ones in W 
dishonesty was the least profi 
When we had nothing we were willl 
to share it with all, but when we £ 
something we decided to keep it for 0! 
selves. States were best governed whi 
the laws were few, just, and honor 
enforced. The more laws we develope 
the more crime burdened our states. 
long as we patch effects and rema 
different to causes, we shall be рег 
by the prevailing corruptions. 
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The question has often been asked: 
Why should a man be honest, and how 
shall we induce him to develop a taste 
for the simple virtues? Religions have 
tried hope of heaven and fear of hell, 
but these mechanisms have lost vitality. 
Then we tried elaborate philosophical 
systems by which we could prove beyond 
doubt, if not to the point of enlighten- 
ment, that honesty was mathematically 
sound. Still the jails were full. 

Then science came along and gave us 
a broad survey of the workings of nat- 
ural law by which all nature united to 
reward the honest man. But nature’s 
benevolence was slow in arriving and the 
rewards of dishonesty could be collected 
immediately, so man exchanged a future 
hope for a present profit. Psychiatrists 
have pointed out that most of the per- 
sonal miseries from which we suffer are 
due to dishonest thinking, but apparently 
we still prefer to nurse our notions and 
arrive eventually in the psychopathic 
ward. 

The most common explanation that 
has come to me to explain the conduct 
of individuals who spend their lives in 
quandries is that they just can’t help it. 
When we feel like getting mad, there 
seems nothing possible to do but to get 
mad; anything else is a violent frustra- 
tion. If we are by nature stingy, well— 
that’s how it is. After all, some folks 
seem to be able to get along with us, 
and those who cannot will have to de- 
velop new acquaintances. 

What is more, if we are mean enough 
we get a lot of attention, our friends are 
careful not to irritate us, and we usually 
succeed in having our own way. These 
Tipe fruits available for the asking, in 
fact ready to drop in our lap, are far 
more attractive than the small green 
apple of philosophy at the top of the tree. 
Let others do things the hard way; we 
will do them the easy way, and then 
curse the rest for our misfortunes. 

The Lcan't-help-it philosophy of life is 
supported by a strange mental density. 
here is no internal awareness or instinct 
inviting us to assert our intelligence over 
Our instincts. Even when the harvest 
comes, we do not really recognize our 
Own responsibilities. If the facts are too 
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obvious to deny, we may have a super- 
ficial acknowledgement, but even then 
we dq not sincerely believe what we are 
saying. Our real conviction remains that 
had it not been for a spell of bad luck we 
would have succeeded with our original 
program. So we try again, hoping that 
fortune will favor our intemperances. 
The crime is not to do wrong but to get 
caught. 

Until the average person realizes that 
he has the strength of character necessary 
to control himself, he can never be re- 
deemed by any code of ethics imposed 
upon a society as a group. He can study 
anything, believe anything, and discuss 
learnedly the most noble of all doctrines, 
but until he can apply principles of in- 
tegrity to his own nature he is an un- 
generated creature. But sometime, some- 
where, someway each of us comes to the 
day of decision. Be it in this life or in 
lives to come, eventually we must face 
the facts. 

By the time we get around to the busi- 
ness of self-improvement it will have lost 
most of its terrors. We will be so miser- 
able that even being virtuous will not 
seem so dreadful as we expect. In that 
moment of heroic determination, we shall 
discover a new world of hope and aspira- 
tion beyond the dense clouds now en- 
veloping our projects. 

When the light of dawn glows within 
our own hearts and minds, we shall dis- 
cover that the heroes of the past have an 
immortal and timeless existence within 
our own consciousnes. We will no 
longer think of Plato teaching his dis- 
ciples beside the Athenian swamp long 
ago. He wil come to us as a present 
impact, for he lives when we find him. 
He continues to live as long as we need 
him, and he walks with us into our own 
future. 

All good things are distant and dead 
until we experience them. In that mo- 
ment they are imminent and immortal. 
We no longer talk about the past and 
the future; we live in an unfolding state 
of Now. All that we need lives Now, 
and in ourselves all distances and dimen- 
sions are reconciled by our necessity. 

It would seem that under conditions 
as they exist today all prejudices about 
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possible sources of vital knowledge are 
unfortunate. We should not be thinking 
in terms of times and places, but should 
accept with sincerity and gratitude the 
contributions of all past and present who 
can make a vital contribution to our 
needs. So desperate is the necessity of 
the hour that we but delay progress by 
idle argument about what we will acept 
and what we will not accept. If it is 
useful, use it; and give honor without re- 
servation where honor is due. 

It is a natural human privilege to ex- 
press gratitude, and we are better people 
when we acknowledge a just indebted- 
ness. The heroes of the past require no 
allegiance to themselves, but they invite 
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THE MIND OF THE PEOPLE 


When Dante published his Inferno, it was widely held that the great poem was 
a factual account of Dante’s personal descent into perdition. 
When Sir Thomas More issued his Лор, a learned theologian of the time rec 
ommended that missionaries be dispatched immediately to convert the inhabitants of 


the island to the Christian faith. 


A certain writer, publishing a collection of letters, arranged the book without 
pagination so that the binder could put each purchaser’s letters at the beginning of 
the book as an indication of their relative importance. 


By the middle of the 18th century, it was customary to pay from ten to twenty 
guineas for the honor of having a play dedicated to you. Of course, it was not cus- 
tomary to censumate the transaction without a certain amount of haggling. 
could have your name on an inferior production at a special discount. 


In those good old days when rulers practiced philosophy, the king of Egypt sent 
One of the questions was, "What is the 
oldest of all things?" The king of Ethiopia answered, "Time," because it included 


а questionaire to the king of Ethiopia. 


all of us to give allegiance to those en- 
during principles which they also served. 
gallantly and unselfishly. 1 

With this spirit of honest and honor- 
able seeking and with a high conviction, 
we can find reasonable answers to all rea. 
sonable doubts. We can establish our 
lives on sure footings, and proceed to the 
work at hand with a good hope. The 
fate of the dodo proves that the useless 
shall not inherit the earth. This awk- 
ward bird survived its natural time, and 
failed for lack of the qualities of sur- 
vival. Even this humble biped can teach 
us a valuable lesson, and we could all 
meditate with considerable profit upon 
both Plato and the dodo. | 


insisting that time consisted of past, present, and future, and that future time must 
be regarded as the youngest of all creations, inasmuch as it does not yet existe 
Thales answered the question of the Egyptian king, saying, “The most ancient OF 
things is God, for he never had beginning or birth.” That which is eternal 1$ 
older than time, and includes within itself all the dimensions of duration. 
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'The Christmas Mystery 


Broadcast given for the veterans at 
Hospital in Pasadena 


"THE Christmas season has been held 

in the deepest veneration since the 
beginning of human civilization. Na- 
tions that no longer exist celebrated this 
festival long before the dawn of the 
Christian era. This particular season 
was sacred to the Egyptians, Persians, 
Greeks, Romans, and the peoples of the 
Near East, and was regarded as the prop- 
er time for special ceremonies, festivals, 
and religious rites, even in the Far East. 

Probably the original concept of Christ- 
mas resulted from the consideration of 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
especially as these related to the phenom- 
ena of the equinoxes and solstices. The 
winter solstice, which occurs between the 
20th and 25th of December, was a time 
of universal rejoicing, for it was regarded 
as the annual birthday of the sun. On 
that day the sun began its northward 
motion, bringing the promise of spring 
and summer to the tribes and nations 
dwelling in the Northern Hemisphere of 
the earth. 

In those olden times when most of 
human civilization was agricultural, the 
mystery of life was symbolized by the 
mystery of the germinating seed and the 
growth of the grains, fruits, and vege- 
tables necessary to sustain man, and make 
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possible the storing away of various food 
products against the coming winter and 
various accidents that might occasionally 
afflict the harvest. 

The modern religious practice of tith- 
ing, or setting aside a part of one’s 
wealth and income for the service of 
God, seems to have begun among farm- 
ing classes of long ago. When the har- 
vest was gathered, ten per cent of the 
seed was set aside for the next planting. 
If men ate or sold all their grain, there 
could be no crop the following year. 
Gradually the practice of reserving a 
part as sacred and necessary for the pres- 
ervation of the tribe or nation gave rise 
to a completely religious practice. But, 
like so many religious principles, tithing 
originated in a useful and important con- 
cept of practical action. 

It is not really true that ancient peo- 
ples worshiped the sun, even though 
they held the orb of day as an impor- 
tant religious symbol. To them, the 
sun blazing in the sky bore witness to a 
divine life that created and preserved all 
things. The life of the sun sustained all 
the vital processes of nature. The light 
of the sun revealed the broad program 
of nature’s production, and the warmth 
of the sun was an ever-present comfort 
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` and protection against the strange dark 
coldness of the night. 

When the sun went to sleep, the world 
was filled with an impenetrable gloom, 
and men feared the darkness and the 
strange savage creatures that prowled in 
the darkness. Then each day the dawn 
came again with a new promise of secu- 
rity and hope. 

Later, the men living in the valley of 
the Euphrates studied the stars and the 
motions of the heavens from their tall 
towers in the desert. They measured the 
seasons and observed that the year was 
like a long day made up of many days 
and nights. The year had its spring 
when the seeds grew, its summer when 
men guarded their crops, the fall when 
the harvesting brought in the wealth of 
the year, and lastly, the cold, dark win- 
ter, when only a few plants, like the 
evergreens—now the Christmas tree— 
survived to prove that life was eternal. 

There were three long, dark nights, 
the longest of the year. Then, for some 
mysterious reason, the nights began to 
shorten, and the days grew longer, and 
the love of the sun for its creatures 
seemed to begin again. When this 
lengthening of the day occurred, it was 
appropriate to recognize this solstice as 
a peculiar proof of God’s love, and as a 
pact and a promise that the world would 
soon again be green and covered with 
flowers and bear its fruits for the preser- 
vation of mankind. 


So the priests of Zoroaster in Persia lit 
their sacred fires, The Druids of ancient 
Britain sent runners across the hills with 
blazing torches. The Greeks held great 
processionals of rejoicing, and the Ro- 
mans sang hymns to the new-born sun 
god. 

Even today we preserve many of the 
old symbols, although we have forgotten 
the origin of them. We trim the Christ- 
mas tree, one of the world’s oldest sym- 
bols of the promise of immortality. We 
send presents and gifts and greetings and 
good wishes, because that is what ancient 
men believed the sun was doing on that 
festive day. Our presents represent the 
wealth of the harvest, and our good 
wishes for the new year acknowledge 
that on this winter solstice a new life be- 


gins for all men, preserved by the ligh 
and warmth of the sovereign sun. E 
There is a Santa Claus, cid St. Nich. 
olas, who lives at the North Pole. | 
comes from Egypt, where a very fat, 
jolly bewhiskered old divinity secre 
brought gifts to children four thou 
years ago at the time of the winter 
stice. On this occasion, also, the ban 
is spread, families gather together, 
grudges and feuds are terminated, 
men acknowledge their dependence u 
a spirit vaster and more beautiful th: 
themselves. 
In Christendom the festival of Chris 
mas is associated especially with the bii 
of a noble and wonderful person, 
taught men to love their heavenly fathe 
and to dwell together in a condition с 
friendliness, justice, and peace. It is Ё 
his name and in his honor that hund; 
of millions of his followers throug 
the world celebrate the day of his n 
ity. There are religious observances 
family gatherings and, in recent 
especially, there is a tendency to b 
that this day is a peculiar festival 
children. Most grownups have forgo 
that in their hearts they are also childre 
and that Christmas can mean a 
deal to them if they accept it as a 
of mystical experience within themsel 
It is not good that Christmas sho! 
be commercialized and that we sh 
measure friendship by the cash valu 
the gifts we send or receive. If we 
such an attitude, we shall certainly 
the spirit of the occasion and decide 
it is a tiresome, burdensome, and ех 
sive festival with little or no vital si 
icance. E 
Let us rather use this occasion to 0 
thoughtful, perhaps to dream b 
through the long corridors of time to ! 
nations of the past and to those 
faiths, when men went out alone 
the night to commune with the s 
that hovered in the sky, whose eyes 
like the twinkling stars. The old G 
believed in an ever-coming spirit of 
and beauty. This spirit dwells fo 
like a benediction in the heart © 
world. Men, living their busy prob 
burdened lives, forget the privilege © 
thinking beautiful thoughts and perform 
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ing generous deeds. So the spirit of 
truth and love is locked within them, 
like the prisoner in some dark and dis- 
tant dungeon; yet, this spirit is the best 
of man himself, for in it abides the 
dreams, the aspirations, and the noble 
convictions which transform an animal- 
creature into a truly human being. 

It was St. Paul who said, “Christ in 
you, the hope of glory.” This Christ in 
you is a Christliness which exists as a po- 
tential, everywhere and in everything. 
It is released into manifestation through 
the practice of the principles which it 
represents. It can have no expression, 
no release, no manifestation in our lives 
except when we release our own nobility 
and give it an opportunity to lead us and 
guide us in ways of righteousness. 

The ever-coming Lord of the old mys- 
teries is universal love, coming into birth 
in the hearts of men. It can come only 
to those who are dedicated to such noble 
and generous convictions as are appro- 
priate to the true dignity and estate of 
man. It can come as the Prince of Peace 
unto nations, only when the men and 
women who make up the nations prac- 
tice the principles of brotherhood in their 
daily lives. Just as the annual birth of 
the sun brings the promise of the good 
harvest, so the birth of a spirit of uni- 
versal life in the heart and mind of man 
brings with it also the abundant rewards 
reserved for those who practice the pres- 
ence of God in daily living. 

We all wait for better times, when the 
world will be guided by a spirit of right- 
eousness, but these better times cannot 
come until the human being has kept 
the faith in his own heart. Neither laws 
nor statutes, neither prophets nor saviors, 
neither threats nor promises can bring 
this world to happiness and security 
unless each of us, in his own way, ex- 
Periences а mystery in the spirit. 

Each year at Christmas, the story of 
this mystery is repeated, and men are 
reminded of this larger plan which it is 
Possible for them to fulfil, if they in- 
Cine their hearts and minds to such a 
lofty purpose. Аз an early Christian 
mystic once said, "Though Christ a thou- 
sand times in Bethlehem be born, there 
15 no remedy for the forlornness in our 
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own hearts. The cross of Golgotha 
stands in vain on Calvary, unless within 
our own hearts we experience this divine 
tragedy of man.” 

Christmas is not something to be read 
about or to be talked about. It is not 
enough that we shall gather about festive 
boards or get down on our knees and 
play with the toys intended for the chil- 
dren. It is not enough that we have 
remembered those who have remembered 
us, and given according to our expect- 
ancy of that which shall be given unto 
us. Christmas is not a routine in which 
we carefuly put away the ornaments of 
the tree so that we shall have them 
again the following year. The peculiar 
riches of this day belong to the overtones 
and the imponderables, the things that 
are beyond dimension and description. 
While we may share ourselves and our 
goods with others, the real mystery of 
the Christmas spirit is revealed only to 
and through the heart of man and the 
heart of his world. 


Each man must follow the star of hope 
within himself. Like the wise men of 
old, he must bring his skill, his plans, 
and the ambitions of his life and offer 
them to a spirit of beauty mangered in 
his own internal consciousness. The 
Christ story is a world story. It belongs 
to no particular sect or creed, or to any 
man-made institution. It has nothing to 
do with races, or national boundaries, or 
languages. It is simply an experience 
of dedication to the best part of our- 
selves, and through ourselves the best 
part of all that lives. 

Today we live in an atmosphere of 
insecurity, burdened with the realization 
that there is little real peace in the world. 
Nations fear each other; and the brother- 
hood of man, the deepest and most 
sacred of the convictions of our race, 
appears to be a dream impossible of 
actual accomplishment. Yet it is the 
message of our faith and of the faiths of 
all good and honorable men that the 
brotherhood of man is not only possible 
but actually the most practical and most 
reasonable solution to the dilemmas of 
our generation. 

Brother Lawrence, in his beautiful and 
touching mystical tribute, The Practice of 
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the Presence of God, reveals in words of 
majestic simplicity the formula of an 
enduring peace. It can come only when 
men are aware of an integrity within 
themselves and have the courage and sin- 
cerity to live according to the laws of 
that integrity. We may call this spirit 
of love and understanding what we will, 
but by any name and by any concept it 
is the deliverer and the redeemer. 

Why not sanctify this Christmas by a 
gentle moment of personal quietude? 
Why not be still, and in this stillness 
celebrate a mystical communion with a 
spirit that abides in peace and in still- 
ness? By so doing, we truly keep the 
faith, We keep the faith of all the great 
and the good and the true who have 
gone before. We keep the faith of the 
prophets, the patriarchs, and the apostles. 
We keep the faith of the great philos- 
ophers, the immortal artists, the inspired 
musicians, and the poets whose souls 
have sensed the glory of their Lord. 

But more than all this, we keep the 
faith with our world in pain. We dis- 
cover by an inward experience ways and 
means of extending peace outward from 
ourselves into our homes, our families, 
and our places of business. If ours is the 
worker’s place we work with honesty 
and joy in our hearts. If we are leaders 
and have authority over men we admin- 
ister that authority with gentle, wise, and 
loving thoughtfulness. In each of our 
good deeds, in each of our good 
thoughts, and in each of our good ac- 
tions a universal spirit is made manifest, 
and through us comes to its sorrowing 
world, 

But there is still more, and this is most 
important. We find and we keep a 
faith with ourselves through long hours 
of pain and sorrow, through bitter years 
of loneliness, through what seems to be 
an endless struggle against countless 
difficulties. А strength from within 
gives us the courage and the wisdom to 
keep the faith. With a song in our own 
hearts we can face almost any external 
conditions with wisdom and tolerance 
and generosity. 

It is promised that though thousands 
may perish upon the right hand and 
thousands upon the left hand, the just 


man shall not be moved. Wherever | 
are, whatever we are doing, and wh 
ever the consequences, we are sufficient 
we have found the immortal Spirit of 
truth within ourselves. It is not even 
necessary that we shall know all of the 
workings of this spiritual mystery wi 
in us, for we have also faith which с 
accept much that cannot be complet 
comprehended. Once we have sen 
the immortal good within, we can se 
it, obey it, and find in it an ever-prese 
help in time of trouble. 
It is not because we are lacking їп 
science or in education or in transpo 
tion and communication that we are 
race of unhappy people. In terms o 
physical progress, each day brings greater 
security, greater prosperity, greater op 
portunity. Our misfortune lies in the 
poverty of our internal lives. We ha 
so many luxuries, and yet we do 
have the one necessity. That necessity 
is a high conviction, sustained b 
strong and certain realization of the way 
in which we should live and think an 
act. Without an internal life to illumin 
our way, physical things lead only te 
chaos and discord. It is so nece 
that we find this life and, finding 
have the courage to dwell in it and 
its laws. | 
Nearly all of the faiths of men teacl 
that at some time a comforter and a 
deemer will come to men.  Althou 
the details of the doctrines may dif 
is it impossible or unreasonable that 
spirit, which is desired of all nations, 
come to us as honorable persons, 2 
through us come to others who rece 
the strength and courage of our genero 
understanding and helpfulness? 
Probably we are not intended to 
each other's keepers, but there is so! 
thing essentially fine in the concept 0 
being each other's helpers. After all, the 
entire world is looking for the same 
things: happiness, peace, and security: 
Physical institutions have never bet 
able to bestow these wonderful but 19 
tangible qualities. It may well be t 
they cannot be given to us in the o 
nary sense of the word; we must dis 
cover them by an experience of ours 
and in ourselves. 
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Let Christmas be the occasion of а re- 
dedication of our small lives to the pur- 
poses of that great life in which we 
live and move and have our being. Of 
ourselves truly we are little, but there is 
locked within us a greatness we can 
never control and can never master. But 
if we elect to become the servants of 
this greatness, living to fulfill its pur- 
poses as they are manifested about us in 
life, we come to a state of internal secu- 
rity that surpasses understanding. We 
are not weak or negative, nor do we lose 
the courage of action; we gain new cour- 
age because we have experienced a 
worthy reason for action. We live no 
longer, each man thinking of his own 
requirements, but mindful of the re- 
quirements of others; and in this larger 
mindfulness, we attain the greatest good 
for ourselves. 


Such thoughts as these should enrich 
and enlarge the experience of Christmas. 
This sacred day, set apart by humanity 
from ancient times, is an annual re- 
minder of an eternal covenant between 
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the light of the universe and the im- 
mortal flame burning in the human soul. 
We should enjoy Christmas in every way 
possible and share that joy with as many 
as weecan. But we should also set aside 
a little time to ponder the mystery of 
that larger life which we must come to 
understand and obey if we are to sur- 
vive. So we give thanks for the gener- 
ous earth that supports us, but let us also 
remember that we live not by bread 
alone nor by the fulfillment of worldly 
desires. 


Our real life—our eternal life—is sus- 
tained by a spirit to which we owe not 
only gratitude but obedience, not only 
obedience but understanding—the mys- 
tery of a universal beauty which is not 
of this world, but is born into this world 
for the salvation of all peoples. The 
birthplace of this mystery is the heart of 
man; and once this spirit is born, there 
can be no end to the human effort until 
all men dwell together in the love of 
God and the service of one another. 


CULINARY NOTES 


'The Elder Pliny writes of a man who studied the art of fattening snails with a 
kind of paste. He was so successful that the shells of some of the snails could contain 


several quarts. 


'The Romans fattened peacocks, and the flesh of young foxes fed on grapes is 
mentioned as a delicacy by Galen. Hippocrates describes the flesh of young puppies 


as superior to that of most birds. 


Juvenal describes a man who could tell by the first oyster in a stew the nation 


from which all came. 


According to Hegesias, life is more important to a fool than to a wise man, 
because there is much more that a fool can learn from it. 


Bion said, "It is a great misfortune not to be able to bear misfortune.” 


One day a man came to Menedemus, asking, "Master, should a good man take 
a wife?" Menedemus replied, "Do you think I am a good man?" When the visitor 
assented, the philosopher continued, “Well, I have taken one." 


Notes and Reflections on the Tarot Cards 


"THE history of playing cards and the 
possibility that these symbolical de- 
vices have a religious or philosophical 
significance have intrigued esoteric think- 
ers for more than two centuries. There 
are several hypotheses, each supported by 
groups of research students and enthusi- 
asts. As is so often the case in a matter 
of this kind, the critical investigator ar- 
rives at conclusions in conflict with the 
transcendentalists. It seems wiser, there- 
fore, to present impartially the evidence 
variously accumulated and allow the 
reader to form his own conclusions. 

Some may feel that an impartial ap- 
proach reveals a lack of devotion to the 
subject, but we prefer not to indulge in 
the kind of directional writing which 
obscures facts in an effort to defend opin- 
ions. The lack of a sober scholarship in 
the spheres of esoteric arts and sciences 
has led to a confusion rather than a 
clarification of the issues involved. We 
must learn to bestow our allegiance upon 
that which is true and not trust to the 
productions of wishful thinking. In 
this spirit of honorable inquiry, we shall 
attempt a reconstruction of those mystical 
traditions which deals with the origin and 
development of Tarot symbolism, and 
then compare our findings with available 
historical data. In this way nothing 
relevant or necessary to an honest evalua- 
tion will be neglected. 

There is a persistent rumor that the 
Tarot cards formed an integral part of 
the symbolism of the Arabian Mysteries, 
especially the arcane doctrines of the der- 
vishes. Although conclusive evidence is 
unavailable, it is reported that pictorial 
devices, arranged in the form of a deck 
of cards, were in circulation among the 
mysterious wise men of Fez and Damas- 
cus. It was among these elusive adepts 
that the equally elusive Father C. R. C. 
of Rosicrucian manifestoes is said to 
have been initiated. 
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When conquering Christendom de 
stroyed the pagan sanctuaries of Sera 
Isis, and Osiris, the magic and sorcery 
Egypt retired into the desert lands of 
Near East and were given asylum am 
the mystics of Islam. In the Book of 
Revelation it is written that the woman, 
clothed with the sun and carrying the 
man-child who was the hope of the 
world, fled into the desert to escape the 
great dragon, which sought to destroy her 
and her progeny. This may be a prophetic 
allusion indicating that the author of the 
Apocalypse (himself an initiate of the 
Phrygian Rites) realized that the ancient 
arcana was in danger of extinction. | 

The Book of Revelation is dominated 
by the doctrine of anthropomorphism. 
As far back as religio-philosophic thoug! 
can be traced, two forces have struggled 
to dominate the human mind by control- 
ling its reasoning power. The anthropo- 
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morphic deity of the -early Persian magi 
fought in space with its own shadow for 
dominion over the world. This shadow, 
the evil spirit Ahriman, or Satan, forever 
opposing the principle of Good, set up a 
strife which extends into every depart- 
men of the creation. 

The war in heaven between Ormazd, 
the benevolent principle of light, and 
Ahriman, the spirit of negation, was re- 
flected downward into human society as 
the eternal conflict between the ancient 
mysteries as institutions of philosophic, 
religious, and aesthetic culture and en- 
lightenment, and that primitive igno- 
rance which sought by tyranny, ambition, 
and greed to engulf the ancient temples 
and extinguish the sacred fires upon their 
altars. 

As an organic structure of institutions, 
the pagan mysteries sank into historic 
oblivion about the 6th century A. D. A 
night of spiritual darkness descended 
upon the world, and theological dogmas 
eventually eclipsed the light of reason. 
Certainties were obscured by uncertain- 
ties. Practices surrendered to theories, 
and the dictates of a blind and fanatical 
faith supplanted the noble doctrine of 
the initiated philosophers. Thus came 
the Dark Ages, long centuries of be- 
nightedness, in which man tortured and 
destroyed his fellow man for the glory of 
an all-merciful God. Out of the reli- 
gious and ethical chaos that followed the 
collapse of classical learning emerged the 
dark-cowled form of the Inquisition. 
Theology retrograded to the condition of 
a pious sham, until humanity with one 
despairing gesture repudiated the thrall- 
dom of an unendurable dogmatism, and 
rushed to embrace the materialism and 
skepticism of modern times. 

From the comparatively mental secu- 
rity of the 20th century, it is difficult to 
understand the terror which burdened 
the intellectual atmosphere of medieval 
Europe. Bigotry sat in the seat of the 
mighty, and the rack and gibbet chilled 
the zeal of the dissenter and the heretic. 
The Dark Ages not only extinguished 
the graces of gentle, spiritual conviction, 
but contributed to the decline of all the 
physical arts and sciences with the pos- 
sible exceptions of music and painting. 
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The fundamentals of logical thinking, 
developed with such meticulous care by 
the Greeks and Egyptians, were buried 
under the common ruin until rediscov- 
ered and restated by such courageous in- 
tellectuals as Paracelsus, Paré, and Ve- 
salius. Ignorance generated plagues of 
the flesh, and whole communities and 
nations were wiped out through their 
own filth and degeneracy. 

Intoxicated with a false culture, ren- 
dered pompous with petty power, and 
encouraged and condoned by a misinter- 
preted faith, Europe built its tower of 
Babel. Then the lightning bolts of an 
avenging Providence struck the mon- 
strous structure, Throne after throne 
crumbled. Prince after prince was tor- 
tured and murdered, that another equally 
worthless might take his place, enjoy his 
privileges for a little while, and then 
meet a similar fate. Even in this far-off 
day, Europe still suffers from the ven- 
geance of an outraged destiny. Her 
fields are strewn with the bodies of her 
dead; her streams have run red with 
human blood, and the hearts of her peo- 
ple have ached from the burden of their 
Sorrows, 

But the martyred heroes of those Dark 
Ages, whose bodies fed the flames of 
the Inquisition, did not die in vain. Out 
of this travail of the flesh and the soul 
emerged the ideals of liberty, tolerance, 
fraternity, and democracy. Science was 
born in a dungeon surrounded by the 
most dangerous of beasts—evil men. 
Retiring from those intolerant institu- 
tions which enslaved and corrupted the 
human soul, those few of clearer vision 
sought the answer to life’s mysteries in 
far places. Even in an age of ruthless 
tyranny, there were some with larger 
foresight than others who realized that 
evil times would pass away and that the 
human purpose would rise victoriously, 
like the fabled Phoenix from the ashes 
of its own dead. 

While the intellectual life of Europe 
waned, the beacon fires of a higher and 
more sufficient concept were kept alight 
in remote parts of Syria, Arabia, and 
adjacent lands, beyond the dominion of 
European princes. In hillside caves and 
desert oases, communities of the wise 
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congregated as did the patriarchs and 
sages of old. The great body of Platonic 
lore, the Orphic traditions, the laws of 
Zarathustra, the mysteries of primi‘ive 
Islam (later to be reformed by the pro- 
phet (Mohammed), the Hermetic ar- 
canum, the secrets of alchemy: all these 
and many other orders of knowledge 
were safe-guarded by the wise men of 
the desert, the descendents of the ancient 
magi and Sabians - - - the stargazers of 
Chaldea and Phoenicia. 

The Crusades brought Europe into 
vital contact with the Near East, and 
the soldiers of the cross, while far from 
their native lands, were endoctrinated 
with those traditions and philosophies so 
painstakingly obliterated from the states 
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servants of the true God, and who 
their homes and families, sacrificing 
that was near and dear to free the 
Sepulchre from the hands of the infidel. 
The feudal lords and petty barons, 
with their knights and squires, who had 
come to fight the devil in the guise ot 
a loathsome brigand, found instead the 
refined and chivalrous Saracen, W 
delicately chiseled features bore wi 
to centuries of culture, and who was 
only a valiant foe but all too often 
generous victor. When they returned ! 
Europe, the disillusioned knights-crusa 
ers served as a wedge by means of W 
Eastern culture so long diverted from © 
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West flowed back again into chaotic 
Europe. The heraldic arms of many an 
Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic lord reveal 
that these nobles took brides from among 
the Saracens, and brought these accom- 
plished ladies back with them to their 
feudal castles. 

The Knights Templars, of Jerusalem 
in particular, applied themselves studi- 
ously to the Syrian Mysteries. Contact- 
ing the secret Brotherhood of Mt. Leba- 
non, where were preserved the original 
traditions of the Jewish and Christian 
cults, they discovered that the Jesus of 
the Church was not the Jesus of Naz- 
areth. Initiated into the more profound 
principles of their faith, these crusading 
knights returned to Europe as men of 
vision and power and suited to advance 
the civilization of their day. The Tem- 
plars became a real menace to the struc- 
ture of European intolerance, and jeop- 
ardized the solidarity of existing political 
and theological orders. The entrenched 
nobility and clergy gathered their re- 
sources, combined their forces, and by 
recourse to the most despicable means 
destroyed the Templars and confiscated 
their extensive properties. 

The heroic figures of the guardians 
of the Sepulchre were rendered more 
heroic, however, by their martyrdom. 
The last Grand Master of the Temple, 
Jacques de Molay, died avenged. For 
even from the stake he imperiously or- 
dered his executioners to appear with 
him before the Everlasting Tribunal. 
As Albert Pike, the distinguished Mason- 
ic scholar, so well points out, the sword 
of the Templar was broken to become 
the poniard of the Revolution. Ren- 
dered doubly powerful by death, the 
Templars marched on, and eventually 
contributed a powerful impetus toward 
the liberation of Europe. The wisdom 
which they brought from the hills of 
Lebanon, from the Druses, and from the 
Sons of St. John avenged them many fold. 

Among the philosophical mysteries 
which these Templars contacted among 
the old mystics of Syria and Arabia ap- 
Pears to have been the Tarot cards. In 
The Devils Picture Book, Mrs. John 
King Van Rensselaer, who has made 
diligent investigation of the origin of 
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playing cards, writes: “That cards were 
brought by the home-returning warriors, 
who imported many of the newly ac- 
quired eustoms and habits of the Orient 
to their own countries, scems to be a well- 
established fact.” The Templars are said 
to have brought these cards with them 
because they realized that all the knowl- 
edge of the ages was epitomized in this 
little loose-leaf picture book. 

In his Tarot of the Bohemians, the 
French esotericist, Papus, reminds us 
that we cannot but admire the great 
wisdom which has entrusted truth to 
the keeping of the thoughtless. Men of 
every age will change faiths and reno- 
vate their notions. They may overthrow 
their governments and slay their closest 
friends, but as long as men remain men 
they will gamble; and as long as they 
play cards, the secret doctrine cannot be 
entirely lost. Thus the greatest good 
has been concealed beneath the instru- 
ments of one of man’s besetting sins. 

The learned books which the Tem- 
plars wrote, translated, or imported from 
distant lands were burned, their symbols 
destroyed, their organization disrupted, 
until today it is difficult to restore even 
an outline of their beliefs. But playing 
cards have become so popular that it is 
impossible to remove them even by legis- 
lation. True, the decks have been muti- 
lated, so that all the doctrine is not im- 
mediately revealed, but enough remains 
to serve as a useful guide for those who 
desire to investigate the profundities of 
the subject. 

In the light of this tradition the tran- 
scendentalists insist that the Tarot cards 
should be regarded as the leaves of some 
sacred book of the ancient pagan world. 
Seldom do we associate decks of cards 
with books, but among many ancient na- 
tions books were not bound or sewed; 
they consisted merely of loose leaves, 
confined by cover-boards on the top and 
bottom, and bound around with cords. 
The hieroglyphical figures upon the 
cards are supposed to pertain to certain 
Arabian philosophic systems, which in 
turn were based upon still earlier eso- 
teric orders. Hence the Tarot deck is an 
eclectic book — many philosophies and 
systems united into one general pattern. 
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The Tarot cards are considered a picture 
book of essential truths, setting forth fig- 
uratively those fundamental verities about 
which all enlightened faiths are in com- 
mon agreement. 


Of these cards, the great French 
Magus of the 19th century, Eliphas 
Levi, writes that if a man were im- 
prisoned in a dungeon with nothing but 
a deck of the Tarot, he could, if ac- 
quainted with the correct keys, recon- 
struct from them alone the entire body 
of learning. How potent, then, he 
points out, are these bits of pasteboard 
which reveal all that has been, all that 
is, and all that yet shall be! Called vari- 
ously the bible of Bibles, the book of 
books, the scripture of Scriptures, the 
Tarot is by no means, however, the first 
instance in which men have gambled 
with the word of God or perverted the 
issues of sacred things. 


Though numerous authors have writ- 
ten upon the subject of the Tarot, almost 
without exception they have promised 
that which they could not give; namely, 
the original keys to the meaning of the 
cards. It is noteworthy that in this field 
of speculation nearly every writer has 
formed very definite opinions. All too 
often he advances his opinions as facts, 
thereby hopelessly clouding the issues. 
The less information available upon a 
subject, the more certain men are to 
dogmatize, evidently upon the presump- 
tion that if nothing is known, anything 
may be true, and none will dare to con- 
tradict. 


The great secrets of the Tarot still 
await solution. Some believe the origi- 
nal keys perished with the Templars; 
others affirm that these keys remain in 
the possession of the dervish mystics. 
The cabalists are likely candidates, when 
seeking for the keepers of the lost clavis. 
However, all interpretations, although 
they may lead in the right direction, are 
to some measure unsatisfactory. We 
may point out the broad spirit of dis- 
agreement which divides “authorities” 
and the rather unhappy practice of each 
interpreter supporting his own conclu- 


sions by disparaging the deductions of 
others. 


If Socrates were correct in teac 
that men are only qualified to instruct 
in such subjects as they mutually ag 
upon, the whole sphere of education 
quires considerable renovation. Thoy 
modern mystics have been explain 
the Tarot for over a hundred years, 
method has emerged sufficiently certa 
in its structure to receive universal 
claim and acceptance. It remains 
someone to bring out of this confusion 
of speculation a system that can sati 
the minds of the majority of schola 
investigators. 

It is neither my intention nor desire t 
condemn anyone, for most writers on 
Tarot are undoubtedly sincere. Mai 
have produced interesting and stimul 
ing works, and some of them may 
approaching the facts. All we wish 
do is to warn the student that it is 
gerous to addict oneself completely 
findings as yet far from complete. 

It is neither our purpose to complic 
further the uncertainties of this diffi 
subject, nor to add one jot or tittle to 
the already ponderous mass of presu 
“certainties.” We desire to direct 
student's attention toward two impo 
items which do not appear to 
as yet reccived sufficient considerati 
First, there is definite evidence that 
should search for the philosophical 
to the Tarot among the esoteric grot 
of the Near East, for they most certainl 
possessed a sacred book of figures ar 
symbols which was believed to reveal t 
the informed the mysteries of the hee 
ens and the earth. Second, we shoul 
search for the origin of the modern dec 
of playing cards with its European! 
figures and symbols among the earl) 
Templars, Rosicrucians, alchemists, 
alists, and Freemasons. | 

If we accept the esoteric premise 
playing cards were originally intended 
symbols of philosophic principles, 
must proceed to the justification of th 
premise by supporting it with adequat 
evidence. Cards made their арреага! 
in Europe at a time when a number € 
schools devoted to the occult arts 
flourishing. It is nice to regard 
Tarot as the supreme gesture of 
cuted medieval occultism that decid 
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Mlustrated Supplement to Horizon Vor. 8. No. 3 


THE CHARIOT 
From a deck of Tarot cards painted especially for 
Charles VI, King of France 
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THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN 


From a woodblock print of the 15th century preserved in the 
British Museum. Compare with figure on page 36, 
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THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE 


From the Margarita Philosophica, the first encyclopedia published 
in Europe. Compare with figure on page 36. 


—From Witchcraft, Magic & Sorcery by De Givry 


OLD TAROT CARDS, 15TH TO 17TH CENTURIES 
Upper left, The Fool; upper right, The Juggler; lower left, 
The Wheel of Fortune; lower right, Death. 
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paradoxically, to conceal itself by render- 
ing its symbols too common for serious 
consideration. 

Obviously, if the cards were the text 
of a mystery doctrine, only one ac- 
quainted with the mysteries of the an- 
cient world and their doctrines would 
be qualified or equipped to discover the 
actual meanings of the Tarot symbols. 
None but a student versed in the lore of 
antiquity, who has discovered the cab- 
alistic keys of Solomon and who has un- 
veiled the whole elaborate pageantry of 
mythology and fable, can successfully as- 
say the enigma of the Tarot. 

The cards can never be explained 
solely by the study of the hieroglyphics 
themselves, for the symbols have passed 
through many stages of modification. 
Each succeeding generation has redrawn 
the Tarots, until frequently only the 
roughest outline of the original idea re- 
mains. The student must look behind 
the cards for the psychology which pro- 
duced them. Consequently, only one 
versed in the origins of philosophies and 
religions can hope to understand the 
grand system which the cards were in- 
tended to perpetuate. 

Like all other forms of symbolism, the 
Tarot unfailingly reflects the viewpoint 
of the interpreter himself. This does 
not detract from its value, however, for 
symbolism is one of the most useful in- 
struments of instruction in the spiritual 
arts, because it continually draws from 
the subjective resources of the seeker the 
substance of his own erudition. The 
greatest of all symbolic books is Nature 
itself; for by contemplating the manifold 
wonders of creation, the human being is 
inclined to thoughtful inquiry about the 
substance and operation of the universal 
plan. 

Although the process is not especially 
pleasant, we must in all fairness attack 
certain false reports in order that they 
shall not deceive the sincere. The so- 
called Egyptian Tarot solemnly present- 
ed as a veritable seven-day wonder is a 
modern fabrication, and would cause any 
well-informed Egyptologist to turn over 
in his grave. The deck is rather cleverly 
drawn, it is true, but it is the contribu- 
tion of French wonder-workers, who 
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have attempted to build some rather 
shaky framework upon the Court de 
Gebelin’s wild shot in the dark as to the 
Egyptian origin of the Tarot cards. De 
Gebelin was far too eminent and con- 
cientious an archaeologist to have been 
party to any such representation. The 
Tarot figures appearing in de Gebelin’s 
La Monde Primitif show no intentional 
distortion, but he planted a seed in the 
popular mind which grew and flowered 
into a most fantastic shrub. 

The Tarot figures of this eminent 
member of the French intelligentsia have 
been gloriously Egyptianized and caused 
to take on a most venerable appearance. 
In fact, the project was so overdone that 
the purpose was completely undone. It 
is one of those achievements entirely too 
remarkable to be true. Jt must be a 
wonderful thing to have an imagination 
such as that of Paul Christian, another 
member of the French esoteric world, 
who was able to see Tarot cards carved 
along the walls of the subterranean pas- 
sages of the pyramids. Не is only ex- 
ceeded by M. Vaillant, whose powers of 
discernment enabled him to perceive a 
deck of these remarkable Tarots under 
the arm of one of the archangels, who 
descended upon the top of the moun- 
tains as related in the Book of Enoch. 

While these dilettanti of the occult ro- 
manticaly affrmed the origin of the 
Tarot cards to be concealed in the very 
night of time, we may pass lightly over 
their well-intentioned absurdities. It is 
quite impossible to disillusion these Tarot 
enthusiasts who seem to consider it not 
only probable but demonstrable that the 
gods on high Olympus played celestial 
cribbage with these remarkable paste- 
boards, during those peaceful ages which 
preceded the creation of man. While 
some of the symbols upon the Tarots 
are undeniably very old, the cards them- 
selves in their present form can scarcely 
be regarded as antedating the costumes 
and customs represented on the earliest 
known decks. 

The gypsies (who may have been the 
wandering descendants of the priests of 
Serapis) preserved books or manuscripts 
filled with the lore of Egypt. Many be- 
lieved that among these remains was the 
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sacred Book of Thoth, a priceless manu- 
script of ancient magic rescued from the 
burning of the Serapeum at Alexandria 
and carried by the gypsies in their wan- 
derings across the face of Europe. We 
must not be too resentful against those 
who have immediately decided that the 
Tarot is the Book of Thoth. Likely 
enough, any of us would be inclined to 
speculate on such a possibility. 

Even if the gypsies had cards of divi- 
nation, this would not necessarily conflict 
with the records associating the Tarot 
with the Knights Templars. The mys 
teries of gypsy magic have been carefully 
preserved within the group, and very 
little is available to the general public 
relating to this interesting subject. Sev- 
eral authors have mentioned the strange 
rituals of the gypsies, and the way in 
which this wandering tribe has main- 
tained its isolated existence. Many gyp- 
sies are credited with second-sight, and 
it is possible that such psychic sensitivity 
can be traced to their custom of in- 
breeding. 


The gypsy cards, even if they be the 
Tarot and even if they had an Egyptian 
origin, are not, however, the so-called 
Egyptian decks now in circulation. 
While all Tarot cards are worthy of con- 
sideration, none is sufficiently accurate to 
permit much dogmatizing about the orig- 
inal meanings of the symbols. The pre- 
ponderance of evidence suggests that the 
Tarot cards in their present form are not 
more than four or five hundred years 
old. It is a legitimate question, never- 
theless, to ask whether these medieval 
figures were designed from some more 
ancient pattern. If this were true, un- 
fortunately no prototypes of the decks 
consisting of similar numbers or se- 
quences of cards have ever been discov- 
ered. 

A possible origin for the Tarots is the 
mysterious Table of Cebes. The ancient 
Greek philosopher, Cebes, is said to have 
designed a hieroglyphical figure setting 
forth the entire history of mankind. 
There are some. old descriptions of this 
Table, but all pictorializations of it are 
more or less fanciful. 

Where, we may ask, did the designers 
of the ancient or original Tarot secure 


the mass of symbolism which has led 
men to attribute so great an age to the 
designs? Were the card symbols acci- 
dentally incorporated or accumulated, or 
was there a distinct purpose in the com- 
binations? Is the medieval Tarot pos- 
sibly a product of the craftsmen of the 
Freemasonic Order and enriched with 
the archaic symbolism so abundantly ap- 
parent in the rituals and the trestle 
board? 

Without committing our minds to any 
final opinions, it is useful to select a 
likely site for our philosophical excava- 
tions. Realizing the pattern of the Se- 
cret Societies operating in Europe, it 
seems not only possible but consistent 
with known practices that decks of cards, 
variously marked with esoteric emblems, 
could have been privately circulated 
among the members of Secret Brother- 
hoods. The Count di Cagliostro was of 
the opinion that these cards were the 
sacred and supreme symbolic book of 
these affliated movements; and in his 
Morals and Dogma, General Pike de- 
clares Cagliostro to have been an emis- 
sary of the Knights Templars. 

Turning to the Rosicrucian angle of 
the Tarot problem, when Father C. R. 
C., who is said to have founded the 
Brotherhood of the Rosy Cross, returned 
to Europe from Arabia, he brought with 
him a remarkable book called M. Ac- 
cording to the Rosicrucian manifestoes, 
this book contained all the knowledge of 
the world. Reports about this book are 
believed to have inspired the Encyclope- 
dist movement in France. 

In a work entitled Conspiracy Against 
the Catholic Religion and Against 
Crowned Heads, published anonymously 
in 1792, a pious writer hurls the follow- 
ing accusations against the Rosicrucians: 
“They claim to possess a volume, where- 
in they can learn all that is to be found 
in other books, which now are, or which 
can ever come into existence. This 
volume is their own reason, in which 
they find the prototype of all that sub- 
sists by their facility in analyzing, sum- 
marizing, and creating a kind of intel- 
lectual world, and of all possible beings. 
See the philosophical, theosophical, and 
microcosmic cards.” This is indeed a 
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significant allusion, but we must be care- 
ful not to build an illusion upon it. 

As an additional commentary upon 
the possibility that the Rosicrucians were 
acquainted with the Tarot cards, it may 
be mentioned that it was the dream of 
that great scientist and philosopher, Sir 
Francis Bacon, to gather the whole 
knowledge of the world into one great 
reference work. The French Encyclo- 
pedists are believed to have been in- 
fluenced somewhat in their project by 
Bacon’s effort to integrate this vast pro- 
gram of knowledge. 

Is it possible that there is some con- 
nection between the Tarot cards and the 
great encyclopedia of the Rosicrucians? 
They announced their book containing 
the entire knowledge of the world as 
a kind of symbolic work, through the 
study of which all scientific and philo- 
sophical speculations were integrated into 
one mathematical pattern. 

If the Rosicrucian legend of the Tarot 
has any foundation in fact, the cards are 
lifted from the lowly and ignominious 
roles of fortunetelling and gambling de- 
vices to the higher and more dignified 
realms of philosophy and science. It 
obviously behooves studious and open- 
minded philosophers, in the light of this 
possibility, to give more than a passing 
investigation to this curious deck, in the 
hope that among its confused mass of 
symbolic devices may be discovered cer- 
tain definite keys to the sealed mysteries 
of the Masonic arcana, and those proce- 
dures and disciplines termed by the an- 
cients the “life of wisdom.” 

The fact that no authentic material is 
available concerning the Tarots prior to 
the Middle Ages and that they remained 
in complete obscurity until the Court de 
Gebelin projected them into fame, fur- 
ther suggests the possibility of the prior 
concealment of their philosophical value 
for a definite purpose. The mathema- 
tical formulas involved in the organiza- 
tion of the Tarot cards belie the proba- 
bility of an accidental origin. Consid- 
erable time! and thought must have been 
devoted to them before the finished pro- 
duct made its public appearance. 

The Court de Gebelin was a man of 
unimpeachable integrity, an eminent 
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scholar of his day, and a high Freemason 
of the Grand Orient of France. He cer- 
tainly did not invent the cards nor make 
any essential changes in their emblems. 
'There is sufficient evidence at hand to 
render such an assumption of imposture 
untenable. Renowned as an antiquarian, 
de Gebelin was appointed by the Grand 
Orient of France to interrogate the mys- 
terious Count di Cagliostro respecting the 
Egyptian Rite of Freemasonry. It re- 
quired but a few moments of interroga- 
tion, however, to convince de Gebelin 
that he was no match for the illustrious 
Italian in the realm of polemics. 

'The student of European politics must 
realize that during the 18th century the 
whole Continent seethed with political, 
philosophical, and religious intrigue. 
Mysterious groups were constantly 
springing up in the most unlikely places. 
Then, after serving some obscure end, 
these fugitive sects disappeared as unac- 
countably as they came. The Court 
de Gebelin may have been appointed by 
one of these Secret Orders, with which 
he had considerable contact, to publicize 
in a quiet and dignified manner the 
existence of the Tarot cards. 


Old decks of the Tarots and even well- 
designed modern decks are extremely 
difficult to secure, and when they appear 
in bookstalls they command high prices. 
An authentic deck of the Court de Geb- 
elin’s design will fetch ten pounds in 
England. Some time ago in England 
an engraved deck brought two hundred 
fifty dollars, and even comparatively 
modern Tarots are expensive. The most 
easily secured cards of the Tarot type are 
the common Italian £zrocco decks. These, 
however, are very crude and are usually 
double-headed cards, with the symbolism 
so mutilated that it is of comparatively 
little value. The Italian attitude toward 
religion has somewhat interfered with 
the designs, for in the modern tarocco 
decks the two cards, Le Pape and La 
Papesse, are usually removed and two 
other figures inconsistent with the gen- 
eral design, called Jupiter and Juno, are 
substituted. 

However, the demand for Tarot cards 
has produced several decks, most of 
which unfortunately vary in essential de- 
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tails from the original designs. In some 
instances these departures were motivated 
by an effort to beautify the cards, but 
often they represent a definite effort to 
design a deck which would substantiate 
the preconceived notions of their invent- 
or. Such a course of action is both mis- 
leading and unethical. If an individual 
wishes to publish a deck of cards to 
please his own concept of what symbol- 
ism should reveal, that is perfectly with- 
in his individual rights, but to declare 
that these innovations are the original 
Tarots simply confounds the prevailing 
confusion. 

One such popular set of Tarots has 
departed so far from the original deck 
that it is almost unrecognizable. If these 
cards are analyzed for the merit of their 
drawings, much can be said in their de- 
fense. The artist was a good craftsman, 
with a lively imagination, but the quaint- 
ness and the authenticity of the originals 
are hopelessly lost. Many people have 
wasted valuable time working out sym- 
bolisms that never existed except in the 
fertile imagination of the modern card 
designer. 

In order to pursue their investigation 
of the Tarots, students of card symbol- 
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ism have found it necessary to cut pic- 
tures of the major trumps out of books 
and mount them on pasteboard, thereby 
creating a makeshift deck. Some have 
had the cards photostated ог gone 
through the slow and laborious process 
of drawing them by hand. Under such 
conditions the minor cards are usually 
slighted or entirely ignored, and the re- 
sult is unsatisfactory and incomplete. 

It may be well to summarize the con- 
clusions of several outstanding writers 
who have attempted to define the Tarot. 
According to these interpreters, the word 
Tarot signifies "the Royal Road,” “the 
Way of Wisdom,” "the Tablets of the 
Doctrine of Mercury," "the Book of the 
History of Time," or "the Tables of the 
Year" De Gebelin enthusiastically piles 
up evidence to substantiate the theory 
that the Tarot was indeed the lost Book 
of Thoth. Some believe the Tarots to 
have been the symbolical child of 
Hermes, that production of Egyptian 
genius that was to endure through count- 
less generations. We are indebted to 
Egypt for so many legends and fables 
that it is difficult to know just where a 
line should be drawn. The Court de 
Gebelin was an Egyptologist, and it is 
an almost universal human limitation 
to be influenced by our personal interest 
when attempting to arrive at impersonal 
conclusions. 

The Book of Thoth is famous among 
the ancient annals of magic. It was con- 
ceived to be a most potent work re- 
splendent with spiritual power. Only 
the highest grade of initiates were per- 
mitted to gaze upon the curious hiero- 
glyphics which it contained. So majestic 
were these sacred symbols that but to 
look upon them was to be elevated to 
the highest parts of wisdom. The book 
was kept in a golden casket, the key to 
which was part of the insignia of the 
High Priest. 

Only by speculation, however, can we 
relate this sacred Book of Thoth to the 
modern Tarots, yet the rumor has been 
so persistent that it may have some foun- 
dation in fact. If the Tarots are indeed 
leaves from the Book of Thoth, it is 
evident that the original work has been 
mutilated out of all superficial semblance 
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to its original design. The hierophants 
of the mysteries would never have per- 
mitted an unabridged work containing 
the inner secrets of the sanctuary to fall 
into the hands of the profane. Those 
accepting the ancient origin of the Tarots 
are confronted with a most perplexing 
problem, for they can only speculate 
upon the particulars of the mutilation 
through which the book has passed. It 
is quite possible that cards were either 
added to or substracted from the orig- 
inal number to complicate interpreta- 
tion and foil the ends of numerologists. 
It is also reasonably certain that the cards 
have been renumbered and rearranged 
so as to be out of their original sequence, 
and thus disrupt their continuity. Some 
writers believe that the unnumbered card 
is the key to the whole enigma, and 
that the reading of the Tarot symbolism 
depends entirely upon the discovery of 
the proper position of Le Fou, or the 
zero card. 

Court de Gebelin apparently sensed 
the magnitude of the problem, but being 
bound by Masonic obligations could 
only hint at the true significance of the 
symbols. His descriptions are ingenious 
but extremely far-fetched, and those who 
have followed in his footsteps have dem- 
onstrated their intellectual shortcomings 
by imitating his errors. The extreme- 
ly flexible nature of the Tarot sym- 
bols is a common cause of bewilderment 
to would-be interpreters. Each of the 
cards can be explained in a dozen differ- 
ent ways, and as several of these inter- 
pretations are contradictory, it becomes 
evident that they cannot all be right. 
The problem as to which of them may 
be right is only second in importance to 
the problem: Is any one of them right? 

The present Tarot deck consists of 
78 cards and may be divided into three 
sections. The first division contains only 
one card, unnumbered and designated 
Le Fou (the fool). The second division 
consists of 21 cards, now numbered and 
lettered for mystical purposes according 
to the Hebrew alphabet, and called the 
major trumps. (In this connection, it 
should be borne in mind that neither 
the numbers nor the letters appear on 
the most ancient decks, and we are in- 
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debted to the ingenuity of such minds 
as Eliphas Levi and Papus for these ad- 
ditions.) The third division consists of 
56 cards, divided into four suits of four- 
teen cards each. These make up the 
minor trumps, and are similar to mod- 
ern playing cards with the exception of 
one extra court card in each suit. 

It is possible that the universal monad 
or indivisible unity may be signified by 
"the fool.” If so, from it are suspended 
21 principles which together constitute 
the secret and spiritual number of the 
powers of the Sun. These 21 powers 
(or letters) represent the anima mundi, 
or the soul of the world, while the un- 
numbered card, Le Fou, in whom wis- 
dom is so perfect that man cannot com- 
prehend its implications, represent the 
divine Causal Being. 

The 21 major trumps, when distrib- 
uted throughout the sidereal system, 
constitutes what Paracelsus referred to as 
the solar agencies. The 21 powers and 
7 triads into which they form themselves 
are represented in the celebrated Bem- 
bine Table of Isis, and are resident in 
the Sun, from which they manifest forth 
their spiritual activities. The body of 
Nature or the material universe, which 
William Blake called “the vegetable 
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mirror,” consists of four great waves of 
life which, conspiring together in the 
creative processes, are symbolized by the 
four-headed cherubim of Ezekiel. Thus, 
four orders are fundamental in Nature, 
for which reason the inferior universe 
was represented in ancient symbolism by 
a square. 

The sphere of the soul is a triad con- 
sisting of three sevens (or seven threes) 
being the 21 major trumps, and the spir- 
itual universe, which may not be inter- 
nally analyzed, is a cipher or zero, ap- 
propriately signified by an unnumbered 
card. Thus in both the ancient Tarot 
symbolism and the Mensa Isiaca, or 
Bembine Table, the circle, the triangle, 
and the square become the symbols of 
the three Pythagorean divisions of the 
universe. A similar plan underlies the 
Platonic concept and is recalled by the 
words of Paracelsus: "Man's spirit is 
from the stars, his soul from the planets, 
and his body from the elements." 

Containing but one card—Le Fou— 
the first order is a reminder that the 
origin of all things is that definitionless 
Infinity which precedes the one and from 
which the numbers flow, as from a 


Father-Fountain. In the Bembine Table 
of Isis the seven planets are the apexes of 
seven triads; each consisting of a Father, 
a Power, and a Mind. These seven 
triads, which Eliphas Levi relates to the 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet, are frac- 
tional rays of the solar power, having 
their origin and nature in the Sun. Thus 
it would appear that the 21 cards called 
the major trumps are the planetary triads 
of the Chaldean system. These triads 
issue from the "abiding destiny" which 
is their First Cause and from which they 
are suspended, according to the theory of 
the Pythagorean Tectractys. 

Thus the trinity, whether pagan or 
Christian, rules over these three orders. 
God the Father presides over the three- 
fold darkness signified by the blindfolded 
fool. God the Son presides over the 21 
powers, which by Pythagorean deduc- 
tion become three, or the power of the 
soul, which is always found either in its 
own nature or inclined toward its polar- 
ities and consequently exists in three 
states: divine, rational, and irrational. 
The 56 minor trumps are under the con- 
trol of the demiurgus, or Lord of the 
World, whose name whether it be Zeus 
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or the Tetragrammaton JHVH (Jeho- 
vah) consists of four letters, which are 
the four regions or angles of heaven, 
from which pour out streams which are 
seven within and seven without. From 
the compounding of this numerical mys- 
tery, we derive the 56 cards. 

If we question that the minor trumps 
are symbolic of the inferior universe un- 
der the demiurgus, we have but to apply 
the Pythagorean process of reduction, by 
which we secure symbolical numbers by 
adding together the numerals of any 
given sum. Thus, the number 56 be- 
comes five plus six or eleven, being the 
number of a cycle or a new beginning. 
The number 11 in turn becomes one 
plus one, or two, which is the symbol of 
diversity, matter, discord, dissention, 
and death. In the Hebrew system we 
have four emanations or streams, called 
the Sephirothic trees, which descending 
through four worlds constitute forty 
mysterious steps. We also have the fifty 
gates of light through which the soul 
must ascend to the contemplation of 
reality. 

John Heydon, generally included 
among the Rosicrucians, declared the 
number 11 to be the most evil agent in 


that it was greater than the number of 
the commandments, which is ten, and less 
than the number of grace and perfection, 
which is twelve. It is also the number 
of Lilith, the demon wife of Adam. 
She signifies the physical nature of the 
world before spirit was imparted to it. 
In the secret writings it is stated that 
when the spirits of men descended into 
Nature, they were of a different creation 
from the substances which enveloped 
them. 


Before the coming of these rational 
spirits, called in the Bible “the sons of 
God,” the natural creatures generated 
themselves according to a strange dis- 
order producing by their interminglings 
the races of demons and monsters men- 
tioned by Berosus, whose ancient his- 
tory was translated by Cory, in his An- 
cient Fragments. Even after the spiritual 
life descended into Nature, these strange 
creatures persisted for some time, for 
man had to accustom himself to his ele- 
mental environment. Accordingly, we 
are told that there were giants upon the 
earth in those days and a wild riot of 
forms and fantasies. Lilith was the sym- 
bol of the earth born. She was the 
mother of monstrosities, whose creation 
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passed away but whose activities are pre- 
served in the esoteric mystery of the num- 
ber 11. 

From the above fragment, it may be 
concluded that the Tarot cards were not 
intended originally as fortunetelling de- 
vices, but rather, like the esoteric astro- 
logical symbols of the Egyptian hiero- 
phants, were the keys to the sciences of 
universal procedure. From the Chaldean 
and Phoenician mysteries certain truths 
are revealed which exhibit remarkable 
parallels to the Tarot symbolism. Time 
alone will establish whether there is any 
actual connection between the two. 
While these stray bits of really worth- 
while information exist they should be 
gathered and applied to the Tarot prob- 
lem in the hope of establishing some of 
the early philosophical landmarks, which, 
now lost to mankind in general, may 
survive obscurely in the symbolism of 
these cards. 


We, therefore, advise the studiously 
inclined to approach the Tarot as a 
sacred book primarily intended to illu- 
mine the mind through the instrument 
of a mathematically ordered symbolism. 
To those versed in the ancient philos- 


ophies it appears unfortunate that these 
cards should be collected and examined 
mainly in the interest of fortunetelling. 
Man’s place in the universe is far more 
important than the outcome of his daily 
concerns. 


Several eminent writers have investi- 
gated Tarot symbolism and have written 
extensively on the subject. Although 
they are in considerable conflict they in- 
vite serious examination of their hypoth- 
eses. Probably the most. complete work 
on Tarot symbolism available in English 
at the present time is The Tarot of the 
Bohemians, by Papus. This book is 
largely indebted to stray hints, intima- 
tions, implications, and curious refer- 
ences contained in The Doctrines and 
Rituals of Transcendental Magic, by 
Eliphas Levi. Levis book is divided 
into sections numbered according to the 
major trumps of the Tarot, and is illu- 
minating in a general way. There is a 
persistent belief, however, that Levi in- 
tentionally confused his readers, and that 
his true method is not faithfully recorded 
in his writings. 

Mr. Arthur Edward Waite, the trans- 
lator of Levi and also his editor and 
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critic, may have been intrigued by the 
confused but dramatic productions of 
the French magus. Їп any event Mr. 
Waite apparently sponsored the creation 
of a highly artistic Tarot deck. When 
this appeared it was accompanied by his 
little book entitled A Pictorial Key to 
the Tarot. The “revised” cards are 
eminently successful artistically speaking, 
but the authority for the innumerable 
changes and enlargements of the designs 
appears much less certain. Mr. Waite’s 
little essay informed the student of Mr. 
Waite’s opinions; beyond that the whole 
matter is decidedly dim. 


One of the most sincere and thought- 
ful modern investigators of Tarot sym- 
bolism is Mr, Paul Foster Case, whose 
writings deserve careful consideration. 
There are several other authors whose 
works do not exist in English or are ex- 
tremely difficult to secure. Profound in- 
terest will lead to them in the natural 
course of inquiry. Such study is de- 
termined by individual taste. Each in- 
vestigator must sharpen the mental tools 
at his command and attack the problem 
for himself. If he should be fortunate 
enough to solve the mystery of the Tarot, 


he will settle one of the most heated con- 
troversies in the field of the esoteric arts. 

In an effort to be factual and practical, 
certain difficulties relating to the Tarots 
should be clearly stated before students 
are led astray by modern enthusiasts. 
The essential difficulties may be sum- 
marized under three headings: 


1. The original number of cards is 
unknown, but it is quite within 
the range of possibility that the mod- 
ern deck lacks several vital cards. 
The removal of one or two symbols 
would corrupt the sequence of the 
figures, and thus hopelessly confuse 
would-be interpreters. As decks with 
different numbers of cards do exist, 
and the history of the Tarot is hope- 
lessly incomplete, this doubt is more 
reasonable than might at first appear 
probable. 


2. There are numerous uncertainties 
as to the original order of the cards 
of the present deck. Many modern 
conclusions are based entirely upon 
what may prove to be coincidence; 
as for example, the association of the 
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Hebrew letters with the major 
trumps, because there are 22 of each. 
The cards may be the elements of a 
secret writing; that is, they may form 
together a philosophic cipher, and 
until the elements of the cryptic al- 
phabet have been accurately estab- 
lished the subject must remain debat- 
able. 


3. Most of the earlier writings on the 

subject of the Tarot are by persons 
bound by the obligations of Secret 
Societies. As these writers were re- 
quired to conceal the esoteric keys, 
we cannot tell with certainty to what 
degree they have confused the facts. 
There is no doubt that such inten- 
tional confusion does exist in the 
most prominent texts. 


While on the subject of difficulties, 
we should also mention the lack of cer- 
tainty about the original designs appear- 
ing on the cards. No ancient decks of 
Tarots are known to exist. The earliest 
we have date from medieval Europe. 
If these cards were brought from Arabia 
as is generally suspected, it is obvious 
that these Arabian originals were not or- 


namented with essentially Christian and 
European figures. We cannot imagine 
the magicians of Fez or Bagdad includ- 
ing a figure of the Pope in one of their 
esoteric manuals. It is equally unlikely 
that they would use an obviously Chris- 
tian form of marriage, or represent the 
Last Judgment in theological form. 
None of the symbols on the modern 
Tarots are essentially Arabic, although 
a few show pseudo-Egyptian influence. 
The least that we can say then is that the 
cards have been strongly Europeanized. 
This leads to a natural inquiry: how 
strongly? Does it imply that the orig- 
inal symbols were damaged beyond rec- 
ognition, or merely modified? 

I have not been able to learn that the 
Arabian nation now preserves any equiv- 
alent to the Tarot cards. We see many 
Oriental decks, mostly modern, certain- 
ly not older than the European forms. 
These are artistically superior but there 
is no obvious trace of Tarot symbolism. 
There is an East Indian deck based upon 
the incarnations of the god, Vishnu. It 
is quite possible that these circular cards 
have a deep symbolical meaning, but they 
are not close enough to the Tarots for 
the meanings to be interchangeable. 
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Although the American market alone 
absorbs more than 75,000,000 decks of 
playing cards a year, the possibility of 
cards having more than recreational sig- 
nificance remains unsuspected. Some 
authorities feel that the concept of play- 
ing cards developed parallel with the 
concept of paper currency. In China 
particularly, early cards closely resemble 
early money. The most conservative at- 
titude is to assume that cards originated 
early in the development of the graphic 
arts. Probably they developed sponta- 
neously in several areas and were almost 
immediately adapted to gambling. One 
school of research is inclined to suspect 
that games of chance were closely asso- 
ciated with the divinatory arts. The al- 
most infinite number of combinations 
into which the cards could fall, the 
streaks of luck always evident in gam- 
ing, and the association of the designs 
with the circumstances of life led almost 
inevitably in the direction of fortune- 
telling. 

More recently, the factor of antiquity 
has contributed to the popular veneration 
for the traditional figures and ornaments 
upon the deck of cards. As a result, 
they have been changed but little in gen- 
eral appearance from the decks popular 
in the late 16th and early 17th centuries. 
Various pictorial decks and numerous 
educational, humorous, historical, and 
even religious designs have gained tem- 
porary popularity. Most outstanding 
events have affected either the obverse or 
the reverse of playing cards. Consider- 
able imagination has been devoted to the 
subject, but since the turn of the present 
century there have been few changes on 
the faces of the cards. The backs, how- 
ever, have been subject to countless 
modifications for artistic and commercial 
reasons. Most old cards have extremely 
plain backs or designs primarily geomet- 
ric. The marking of the backs of cards 
to cheat in gaming has influenced the 
patterns to a considerable degree. 

From what we can learn, the court 
cards were cut in complete sets of sixteen 
on one block of wood, and separated 
later. Spaces often were left for the in- 
sertion of special material. The knights 
(knaves), for example, might carry 
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shields, which remained blank, so that 
the purchaser could insert his own crest. 
The pips or markers in the corners show- 
ing the suit were usually added by hand 
after the printing. When professional 
card printers came into existence, devot- 
ing all their resources to this type of 
artistry, some very handsome and dra- 
matic decks were produced. ‘The best 
printing of this type was done between 
1475 and 1550. This period agrees close- 
ly with the finest epoch in the art of 
book printing. Not infrequently, frag- 
ments of early decks of playing cards are 
found in the bindings of old books, 
Most of the cards actually in use have 
vanished from long handling. 

The French, in designing their first 
playing cards, often gave names to the 
court cards, so that the decks combined 
historical and mythological characters ac- 
cording to popular fancy. In one deck 
the kings, David, Alexander, Caesar, and 
Charlemagne were honored, and among 
the knights were Hector and Lancelot. 
Among the prominent ladies were Joan 
of Arc and Judith of Bethulia. When 
the court cards were not actually named, 
space was sometimes provided for the 
honoring of local heroes, and in surviv- 
ing examples the same design is frequent- 
ly associated with several dignitaries. 

About 1490, the city of Lyon attained 
almost a monopoly on the manufacture 
of playing cards, which were then dis- 
tributed by itinerant merchants through- 
out Europe. The cardmakers of Lyon 
were responsible for numerous modifica- 
tions and improvements, and their com- 
mon agreement and standardization of 
the designs has influenced all subsequent 
manufacturers. 

It is now believed that the Tarot deck, 
especially the 22 Tarot cards which were 
added to the standard deck of the period, 
thus forming the Tarots, or zarocco cards, 
first appeared among the Italians, and 
from Italy spread to France, Germany, 
and even the Balkans. If, therefore, we 
seem to ramble about in a maze of his- 
torical contradictions, we are merely 
presenting a factual diagram of the con- 
flicting "authorities" who have attempted 
to trace these almost untraceable bits of 
pasteboards. 
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Assuming that the card makers of 
Lyons and their less celebrated competi- 
tors in other districts were competing to 
please the public taste and supply the 
avid market, it would be interesting to 
discover if possible the source of their ar- 
tistic inspiration. Certainly some of 
them should be included among the em- 
blemists and those so frequently called 
upon to embellish various tracts and 
treatises with appropriate figures and 
symbols. To indicate the practice they 
appear to have followed, we might men- 
tion the tenth card of the Tarot deck 
which is usually referred to as the Wheel 
of Fortune. 

La Roue de Fortune is represented as a 
wheel, with four or eight spokes, and 
two figures, one good and the other evil, 
clinging to its rim. Above sits an im- 
mobile character sometimes carrying a 
sword or scales. In the pseudo-Egyptian 
Tarots, a sphinx sits on the top of the 
wheel, and on the rim Anubis is ascend- 
ing and Typhon descending. The wheel 
is supported on a small ship floating in 
the sea and the support is entwined with 
serpents. Obviously, this is a compara- 
tively late and sophisticated form of the 
design, but is based upon earlier and 
cruder concepts. 

An exceedingly rare and curious 
woodblock print of the Seven Ages of 
Man is preserved in the British Museum. 
This print appears to belong to the mid- 
dle of the 15th century. The central 
design represents a wheel with eight 
spokes, one of which is concealed be- 
hind the human figure spread on the 
wheel. The eight-spoke design is un- 
usual as it does not conform with the 
European structure of a wheel, and is 
reminiscent of the Buddhist Wheel of 
Life, or Wheel of the Law, which in- 
variably has eight spokes. On the wheel 
in our block print the figure of a knight, 
bearing a lance, rides the rim. 

Several designs which occur on con- 
ventional Tarot cards surround the wheel 
motif. At the upper right is a man 
seated at a gaming table, or possibly a 
banking board. He is most reminiscent 
of the card called the Juggler. Below 
hím is a decrepit elder with a staff, sug- 
gestive of the ninth Tarot called The 
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Hermit. On the opposite of the wheel 
is a child carrying what seems to be a 
pinwheel. А dog is biting at his legs. 
This is almost exactly the design of the 
unnumbered Tarot card called The Fool. 
One cannot examine this old woodblock 
without arriving at the conclusion that a 
series of familiar designs occupied the 
public mind and influenced early engrav- 
ers of both pictures and playing cards. 
While on this subject, we might men- 
tion the Margarita Philosophica, which 
was the first encyclopedia published in 
Europe. We have in our Library the 
edition which appeared in Basil, Switzer- 
land, in 1508. Here, again, is the wheel 
form of the tenth Tarot. In this case, 
four figures are attached to the wheel, 
and the design in general is very close 
to the Tarot design. A figure in equilib- 
rium sits on top of the wheel. Life 
ascends and death descends, and in the 
midst is Fortuna, depicted without eyes 
and carrying two vases. On the four- 
teenth Tarot a figure called Temperance 
carries two vases, pouring a liquid from 
one to the another. It would be an in- 
teresting project to examine outstanding 
collections of l5th-century woodblocks, 
paintings, and sculpturings to ascertain 
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if possible if the various Tarot designs 
were in use with other meanings prior 
to the actual invention of the deck of 
cards. It is evident that some designs 
or parts of them were relatively common. 

The thirteenth card, bearing the reap- 
ing skeleton, suggests the great cycle of 
the Dance of Death. The 20th card, the 
Last Judgment, occurs in Church symbol- 
ism from an early time. The figure of 
the devil portrayed one of the outstand- 
ing characterizations of the medieval 
period. Justice occurs in its conventional 
form, and the figure of the Pope is 
equally familiar. The selection of vari- 
ous emblems may have been influenced 
by the divinatory vogue that was sweep- 
ing across Europe. Astrological and al- 
chemical symbols on the cards also invite 
examination, 

It is not our intention to dismiss the 
symbolism of playing cards as merely the 
product of the competitive ingenuity of 
the early card printers; rather we may 
wonder what devices they rejected or 
changed in their efforts to increase the 
popularity of what the pious like to call 
“the devil’s picture book.” The mo- 
ment theologians suggested that the 
devil had a hand in the manufacturing 
of these curious bits of pasteboard, they 
assumed new importance. The so-called 
Prince of Evil has always been a pro- 
gressive, and the inventions which he 
fathered were seldom trivial. Usually 
things attributed to his satanic majesty 
originated among pagans; hence the ana- 
thema pronounced upon them. 

If a symbolical deck of cards reached 
Europe from Tatars or other Eastern 
nations decorated with the “horrible” 
emblems of heathen doctrines, a critical 
situation could well have arisen. The 
cards offered a splendid instrument of 
magic and divination, and an admirable 
and attractive means of keeping money 
in circulation, Of course, good Christian 
nations could not gamble with the hid- 
eous relics of some barbarous tribe of 
unbelievers. It was necessary to substi- 
tute approved designs, at the same time 
preserving whatever values or particular 
devices were essential to gaming or for- 
tunetelling with the cards. If the Tem- 
plars were responsible for the importing 
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of the cards, all traces of the doctrines of 
the Temple had to be eradicated. It 
would be nice to know how this censor- 
ship of Christian morals was accom- 
plished and who did the censoring. 

We cannot agree with the enthusiastic 
French Transcendentalists of the 19th 
century that the cards descended to the 
Court de Gebelin comparatively unmuti- 
lated. There are too many evidences 
that point in a contrary direction. It is 
rather evident that Asiatic cards would 
not be decorated with such figures as 
the devil of the Brocken, or the four 
beasts of the Apocalypse. The shift to 
Egypt is a little too smooth and easy to 
be entirely convincing. At the time the 
shift could have been made, the Egyp- 
tian civilization was already long dead 
and Europe was completely uninformed 
as to the essentials of Egyptian philos- 
ophy and religion. The hieroglyphics 
had not yet been correctly decoded, and 
European intellectuals were dependent 
upon the misinterpretations of the Latin 
writers for most of their misunderstand- 
ing of Egyptian life. Even today pop- 
ular metaphysical concepts of Egyptian 
religion are extremely faulty. We may, 
therefore, hold certain reasonable doubts. 
This does not mean that the card designs 
could not have originated in Egypt, but 
rather that we have no actual proof of 
such a hypothesis. 

W. F. C. Wigston, who did so much 
research on the Baconian riddle, is con- 
vinced that Lord Bacon used the Tarot 
symbolism in his ciphers. In his Colum- 
bus of Literature, Wigston points out 
that the important cryptic numbers, 21, 
56, and 78 are all important Tarot num- 
bers. There are 21 major trumps, not 
counting the unnumbered card, 56 cards 
in the minor suits, and 78 cards in the 
total deck. As an example, Wigston 
demonstrates that in the 1623 edition 
of the Shakespearean folio Lord Bacon’s 
Christian name Francis appears 21 times 
on page 56 of The Histories. 

Does this mean that the descent of 
Secret Societies, which culminated in the 
plan for the universal reformation pro- 
jected by Lord Bacon, was involved in 
the symbolism of the Tarot cards? Cer- 
tainly these cards existed prior to the 
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17th century, but so also did many of 
the emblems and figures which appear in 
the Rosicrucian and alchemical books 
published by these 17th-century mystics. 

The descendent of the esoteric Or- 
ders in Europe from the Templars, the 
Troubadours, and the Albigensian her- 
etics is generally acknowledged by schol- 
ars, Playing cards could well have been 
a useful instrument in this program and 
a subtle means of promulgating a uni- 
versal philosophy through а popular 
gaming device. Unfortunately, research 
on playing cards up to the present time 
has not been directed in any specific 
course, and no effort has been made to 
establish direct links with particular 
groups of philosophers or scholars. Such 
efforts might prove profitable. 

As many works are available dealing 
with present conclusions about the sym- 
bolic meanings of the cards and their ar- 
rangements for purposes of divination, 
we do not intend to repeat the findings 
here. We restrict ourselves to the impor- 
tant questions of origin and develop- 
ment, and hope sincerely that others will 
extend this field toward the discovery of 
the facts. 

Among nearly all nations where cards, 
dice, and other mathematical, symbolical 
games have been developed, a generally 
consistent pattern has been followed. 
The factors, like the chess men, the 
checkerboard, and the spots on dice, are 
based upon principles of universal sym- 
bolism. The very law and order which 
make the exact operations of these games 
possible are derived from formulas relat- 
ing to the cosmos, the solar system, the 
elements, and the basic divisions of hu- 
man society. There is every reason to 
assume, therefore, that the Tarot cards 
began in some concept of universal dy- 
namics. Even modern playing cards 
show indebtedness to the calendar, with 
their four suits (seasons), thirteen cards 
(lunar months) to a suit, fifty-two cards 
(weeks of the year), and three hundred 
sixty-five spots (days of the year). So 
many coincidences cease. to appear co 
incidental, and undoubtedly reveal a pat- 
tern. 

The use of numbers and their com- 
binations, progressions, and sequences as 
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a means of restoring or representing a 
concept of the world originated in India, 
was communicated to the Egyptians, and 
perfected by the Greeks. According to 
Pythagoras, numbers have particular vir- 
tues or powers, and if these principles 
are mastered by the human mind, all 
existing compounds in nature may be 
discovered. This is the premise which 
has inspired research in the Tarots. It 
is very probable that the premise itself 
is correct, but the efforts to extend this 
premise into the field of particulars have 
been, up to the present time, conflicting. 

Perhaps greater emphasis should be 
placed upon the discovery of the prin- 
ciples themselves before attempting to 
identify the principles with the different 
cards. The key is in the fact, and not 
in the symbol used to represent the fact. 
Until the fact is known, its correct sym- 
bol cannot be distinguished with cer- 
tainty. 

'The happy coincidence that the He- 
brew alphabet contained 22 letters has al- 
ready been mentioned. It is inevitable 
that this apparently supporting fact 
should excite a wide field of speculation, 
but we must not jump to conclusions, 
Almost any number can be fitted into 
some system of philosophy. Once we 
have addicted ourselves to a concept, it 
becomes our duty to protect and expand 
that concept in every possible way. 
Sometimes defense becomes a light ob- 
session, and we begin to disregard such 
details of our hypotheses as fail to con- 
form with our dominant convictions. 

It is easy. to assume that the different 
religions and philosophies are merely ex- 
pressions of one idea, especially if some 
parallels do appear. Actually, while in 
the abstract there is only one universal 
stream of wisdom, most existing systems 
of religious philosophy have some degree 
of basic incompatibility. "The fact that 
the Hindus and the Jews both held the 
number 22 as highly significant cannot 
be extended without a great deal of study 
to the conclusion that both nations were 
in agreement as to the meaning of this 
number. If we wish to be true to the 
convictions of various peoples and to 
benefit from these convictions thus en- 
larging our philosophies, we should con- 
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sider the meanings of these beliefs as 
they were held by the peoples among 
whom they originated. 

There is much to recommend the idea 
that the Tarots offer a convenient sym- 
bolic textbook with the advantage that 
the separate leaves are susceptible of in- 
numerable arrangements. Through the 
designs upon the cards, ideas are substi- 
tuted for numbers, and the mind be- 
comes aware of a new dimension of 
thinking. Always, however, symbols 
draw their meanings from those attempt- 
ing to interpret the designs. Їп this 
way, symbolism stimulates imagination, 
strengthens the observational faculties, 
and invites the intellect to practice reflec- 
tion and contemplation. 


Each human being must interpret for- 
mal symbols as he interprets life; that is, 
in the light of personal experience. 
Meaning is not inherent in material 
forms; it is bestowed upon them. It fol- 
lows that each interpreter arrives at 
somewhat different conclusions, applying 
a censorship of interests at each step of 
his interpretation. Thus an Orientalist 
could be impressed by the vestiges of 
Eastern symbolism in the Tarot designs. 
An Egyptologist could be equally certain 
that the figures originated in the sanc- 
tuaries along the Nile. The student of 
the cabala finds cabalism in everything, 
: and the alchemist would not hesitate to 
defend the cards as genuine remains of 
ancient alchemy. 


The average layman confronted with 
what appears to be the evidence of a unt- 
versal symbolism can be excused for fail- 
ing to realize that the enthusiastic inter- 
preters have held up the cards as mirrors 
before their own faces. Each has seen 
his pet concept supported and justified, 
yet the very concepts themselves may 
be in hopeless conflict. It might be 
wiser and safer simply to acknowledge 
that playing cards are a relic of antiquity, 
probably of sacred origin, and offer con- 
siderable material for study and reflec- 
tion. Anyone attempting an analysis of 
the cards should first acquaint himself 
with their historical descent in order to 
protect his conclusions from popular er- 
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rors and conceits. 

We are often asked why we should 
waste precious time that might be de- 
voted to abstract meditation upon such 
a vulgar and prosaic problem as histor- 
ical descent, when we can assume the 
numerous accounts attributing the in- 
vention of cards to ancient priesthoods 
to be correct, and proceed to the fascinat- 
ing pastime of daydreaming about mys- 
tical content? Such vague practices un- 
fortunately have insufficient. scholarship, 
and the daydreamer drifts along from 
one incredible notion to another. If 
however, he had made a sensible project 
out of his research, he would have a ref- 
erence frame of reasonable probabilities 
with which to censor and circumscribe 
his inspirations. Only when we unfold 
sequentially the descent of a doctrine 
can we be confdent that we understand 
that doctrine in the terms of those who 
devised and promulgated its teachings. 

Most of the decks of Tarot cards now 
available have been subjected to recent 
"improvements." "Those unable to locate 
standard decks, which now bring a con- 
siderable premium, are referred to the 
Tarot of the Bohemians, by Papus. The 
cards reproduced in this work are about 
the best now obtainable, and give a fair 
idea of the consummation of the Tarot 
tradition. Efforts have been made to in- 
terest large manufacturers of playing 
cards in issuing a Tarot deck uninflu- 
enced by modern opinions. To the pres- 
ent time, however, the market has not 
been sufficient to justify the heavy ini- 
tial expense. 


It might be well to note that many 
celebrated decks of playing cards used 
in divination have no resemblance to 
the Tarot. Sometimes in reading about 
old cards the student is misled. There 
have been hundreds of different decks 
of fortunetelling cards, of which one of 
the most famous is that invented and 
used by the French seeress, Mlle. Le 
Normand. It would also be interesting 
to revive a few of the earliest card games. 
It is quite possible that these games 
might supply a clue to the more serious 
use of the symbolic pasteboards. 


A Department of Questions and Answers 


QuzsrioN:—Will you give us some 
thoughts on the subject of the civic re- 
sponsibility of the individual seeking to 
live an enlightened life? 


Answer: It is obvious from the exam- 
ples left to us by the great spiritual lead- 
ers of the past that the mystic and the 
philosopher cannot avoid a degree of par- 
ticipation in the social problems of his 
time. All important systems of religion 
have brought about political changes, 
and the founders and leaders of these 
movements have committed themselves 
to well-defined ethical and political con- 
victions. You can keep philosophy out 
of politics, but you cannot keep politics 
out of philosophy. 

The political consequences of the 
teachings of Moses, Confucius, Buddha, 
Zoroaster, Jesus, and Mohammed have 
been far-reaching and clearly defined. It 
is impossible to attempt the reformation 
of man without a renovation of his insti- 
tutions. When we change the individual 
we alter the pattern of his allegiances, 
and it is inevitable that such alterations 
should have social repercussions. When, 
through learning, the human being 
emerges as an individual with convic- 
tions of his own, he can no longer accept 
domination by the herd or follow with- 
out question the motions that control 
those less thoughtful than himself. 
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Needless to say, most philosophers 
have had unhappy experiences when 
their inclinations to improve mankind 
caused them to drift into politics. It 
was not so bad in those remote times 
when there was no essential difference 
between spiritual and political institu- 
tions, and the powers of the priest, the 
scholar, and the prince were adminis- 
tered by the initiate-king and his priestly 
council. But when the several offices 
were divided, intervals of interest came 
into existence, which, since that time, 
have not been bridged successfully. The 
practical business of government passed 
into the keeping of professional politi- 
cians, and these have always resented any 
interference with their privileges and 
prerogatives. 

Plato had an early and unhappy ex- 
perience when he attempted to enlighten 
the officials of the Athenian state. Some 
two hundred years earlier, Pythagoras 
had run into similar difficulties; and 
Aristotle, a contemporary of Plato, was 
forced into exile by the politicians who 
were resolved to keep philosophers out 
of politics. 


| 
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Socrates was a thorn in the flesh of 
those Grecians who rejoiced to consider 
themselves statesmen. His socialistic in- 
clinations were the real cause behind his 
execution as a common criminal for cor- 
rupting the morals of the Athenians. 
Diogenes is said to have devoted consid- 
erable time and attention to his search 
for an honest man, but he found none, 
neither in the Senate nor in the market 
place. 

After realizing that the Greek politi- 
cians had no interest in enlightenment 
and resented bitterly any effort to enlarge 
their intellects, Plato decided discretion 
to be the better part of valor, so he re- 
tired quietly to the Lyceum to devote his 
time and effort to the education of those 
who sincerely desired to become learned. 
He realized that no one could become a 
statesman in his spare time. To be a 
governor required specialized aptitudes 
and wide experience. He did not feel 
that he wished to renounce all other sub- 
jects to advance himself politically. It 
seemed wiser, therefore, to dedicate his 
resources to a larger and more significant 
program than managing the corruption 
of the Athenians. 

All great world teachers have been 
social idealists. They taught not only the 
Fatherhood of God but the brotherhood 
of man. They recognized the importance 
of collective security and included an 
essential social factor in their codes of 
human deportment. | 

However, the political convictions of 
the world’s great humanitarians have 
never dominated the political institutions 
of humankind. We revere these men 
and regard their words as Scripture, but 
we have no intentions of permitting 
idealism to interfere with the practice of 
special privileges and unequal opportuni- 
ties. 

For the mystical-minded and the philo- 
sophically-inclined of today, we should 
point out that the reformation of political 
institutions requires much more than a 
sincere conviction that something is 
wrong or that something should be done 
about it. The type of mind generally 
given to esoteric speculation is singularly 
deficient in those faculties necessary to 
bring about political reformation. 


The practical reformer must have not 
only breadth of viewpoint but a solid 
penetration into the substance of his sub- 
ject matter. He must realize that the 
science of government has become so in- 
credibly complicated that no sweeping 
generality has any essential meaning. 
We all know what should be done be- 
cause we have had no practical contact 
with the problem. The moment we 
are given an opportunity to exercise our 
convictions, we realize the hopelessness 
of the task. 

A fair knowledge of rounds and races 
and some acquaintance with esoteric arts 
and sciences are not sufficient endow- 
ments to equip us to conduct a univer- 
sal reformation of mankind. Nearly al- 
ways the idealist labors under the mis- 
conception that the peoples of the world 
wish to be reformed. ‘The truth is, the 
solid citizenry of empires wishes to con- 
tinue to act, individually and collectively, 
exactly as it pleases. 

What individuals desire is а comfort- 
able means of escaping the consequences 
of their misdeeds. The desired formula 
can be described as an overwhelming 
urge to live badly and enjoy the rewards 
of living well. Anyone who can bring 
this about painlessly and without ex- 
pense, work, or trouble will be hailed as 
a universal prophet. 

From the security of some quiet clois- 
ter, we contemplate the derelections of 
our fellow citizens. The answer seems 
quite simple, and we wonder why no 
one before our time has had the wit to 
bring about the needed reforms. As one 
man said: “АП we have to do is to 
change the educational system, spiritual- 
ize the sciences, purify the arts, chase the 
money lenders from the temples, and put 
honest men in the high places of govern- 
ment.” All this sounds easy when you 
say it, but in practice there are certain 
aggravating obstacles. 

For example, just how are we going 
to change the educational setup? After 
all, it is well entrenched and is enjoying 
much prestige and large financial sup- 
port. Prominent educators take them- 
selves and their opinions rather seriously, 
and have the intention of neither relin- 
quishing their dignities nor reversing 
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their processes of thinking. Not only 
are these custodians of the world’s learn- 
ing keenly aware of their own signifi- 
cance but they have created a feudal sys- 
tem, which they are prepared to defend 
against any danger of infection by what 
David Starr Jordan called “a sickly mys- 
ticism.” Napoleon pointed out that 
other things being equal, God is usually 
on the side with the heaviest artillery; 
and our educational institutions are well 
fortified with everything from the prim- 
itive slingshot to the atomic bomb. 

Furthermore, these Brahmans of the 
West exercise a wide influence over the 
public school system, which has become 
in recent years merely the vestibule of 
the universities. Few school teachers or 
superintendents would dare to question 
the infallible. utterances of the intellectual 
elect. Even if they dared, it would mean 
nothing—they would simply be replaced. 
Just where then would be the appropri- 
ate spot to attack the battlements of the 
higher materialism? 

The optimistic reformer might decide 
that he should take his message directly 
to the common people who pay the taxes 
that support schools, and who sometimes 
include a substantial contribution to the 
Alma Mater in the last will and testa- 
ment. Experience proves that the results 
of an appeal to the public mind are most 
depressing. "The average man and wom- 
an have no clear concept of what goes 
on in the lofty chambers of advanced 
education. 

The educators are a dignified-looking 
lot, heartily endorsed by each other, and 
wearing their scholastic gowns with the 
same gentility as the local bishop. This 
is enough to overawe that plebian who 
never graduated from grammar school. 
Furthermore, the butcher, the baker, 
and the candlestick maker have all they 
can do to worry about their own affairs. 
Why should they waste time arguing 
with their betters? 

Perhaps parents who have to live with 
their own children would be vulnerable 
to a loftier concept. They would, as long 
as it did not require any modification 
of their own prejudices or interfere with 
their religious, political, economic, and 
social preferences. One of them told me 
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that it made little difference what his 
children were taught as long as they 
graduated with enough education to 
make a living. He was profoundly sus- 
picious of any new-fangled notions that 
might cause his offspring to depart from 
a rigid attention to the three R's. 


As a last recourse, we might appeal 
to the student body. Here are the solid 
citizens, sound and true, who will rule 
the world tomorrow; but if you point 
this out to them, they may ask cynically: 
"What tomorrow?"  'These young peo- 
ple, for the most part, have neither the 
experience nor the courage to resist fam- 
ily pressure on the one hand and scho- 
lastic pressure on the other. If they dif- 
fer from their parents, they will be re- 
minded that the beginning of a meri- 
torious career is to do what one is told 
and to listen respectfully to the erudition 
of one's elders. 

In a polyglot social structure, in which 
peoples of a hundred national back- 
grounds, many racial groups, and several 
hundred religious denominations must 
all be given respectful consideration, we 
cannot, according to the spirit of our 
democracy, insist that any of these con- 
flicting elements be forced to conform 
with the others. 

The individual who believes that God 
is a dignified old gentleman snooping 
about in space cannot be required to alter 
or enlarge this concept without interfer- 
ing with his inalienable rights to freedom 
of worship and the respectful considera- 
tion of his fellow citizens. To demand 
tolerance is to interfere with the spiritual 
convictions of the intolerant, and, of 
course, the intolerant never fail to bring 
up this point whenever their notions are 
challenged. 

We must also have the same kindly 
and tolerant regard for the agnostic who 
is not certain of anything, and for the 
atheist who is absolutely certain of noth- 
ing. No one can have these assorted 
convictions without an irresistible im- 
pulse to bestow them upon his progeny 
unto the third and fourth generation. If 
you explain to him that you have a bet- 
ter solution, he will not even listen, for 
he is convinced completely that he has 
the best and only solution. You may 
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feel like exterminating him as a stubborn 
fool; but if you do, the very democracy 
which gives you the privilege of express- 
ing your convictions will be destroyed, 
and public opinion will pass into the 
keeping of majority groups whose first 
steps will be to eliminate all minorities. 

If we are inclined to feel that educa- 
tion is the only touchy subject, we need 
only make a superficial survey of politics 
in order to have this impression cor- 
rected. Political allegiances, especially to 
parties and programs, are as devout and 
fanatical as any religious affiliations. The 
primary end of politics is that a partic- 
ular party comes into power; all other 
considerations are comparatively negligi- 
ble. When it comes to reform, the party 
in power is usually satisfied with the 
status quo, and thc party out of power 
is in no position to advance any cause. 

Religious and philosophical move- 
ments with clearly defined programs for 
the regeneration of delinquents and their 
systems all too often are unable to sup- 
ply the skeptical with a practical example 
of human co-operation. ^ Progressive 
groups have little confidence in each 
other, for they are not agreed as to what 
constitutes an acceptable pattern of con- 
structive idealism. 

Frequently, these groups themselves 
are ridden with small intrigues and are 
unable to apply, even among a "spiritual 
elect," the principles which they would 
bestow upon all mankind. It is a little 
difficult to imagine how an individual or 
a group that cannot integrate itself into 
something resembling law апа order 
could bestow these principles upon a so- 
ciety infinitely less prepared to accept or 
use them. 

The prevailing tendency to ignore in- 
ternal confusion and bestow patterns 
upon others we have been unable to ap- 
ply to ourselves is rather disconcerting 
to the impartial observer. He is forced 
to conclude that human nature is not yet 
sufficiently mature to permit a general 
renovation of its conduct patterns. 

That certain abstract principles are 
true cannot seriously be questioned. It 
is obvious, even to the uninformed, that 
it would be highly desirable for human 
beings to live together in some kind of 
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a co-operative commonwealth. But even 
the reformers are unable to agree among 
themselves as to what constitutes an ac- 
ceptable reformation and by what means 
it shall be accomplished. 

The world has had every possible in- 
centive to correct the errors of its ways. 
Since the beginning of history, we have 
been plagued with wars, crimes, depres- 
sions, and epidemical diseases. During 
the same period, nations and states have 
been ruled by kings, emperors, princes, 
presidents, committees, commissions, elec- 
torates, tyrants, despots, dictators, priests, 
soldiers, business men and assorted char- 
acters from the proletariat. With the ex- 
ceptions of brief and unusual interludes, 
there has been general dissatisfaction and 
an endless series of complaints. Each 
class has a solution until it reaches a po- 
sition of authority, then the solution 
either fails or is not applied. 

All this may sound superficially dis- 
couraging, but we do not intend to leave 
this subject in a minor key, What we 
wish to point out particularly is the pre- 
vailing inadequacy of those who attempt 
to upset the social apple cart. It is not 
enough to have altruistic convictions; it 
is absolutely necessary to be trained in 
the arts and sciences of leadership. It is 
the worst of all mistakes to underesti- 
mate the adversary. It is better to over- 
estimate him and thus be prepared for 
any possible contingency. 


In all matters of reform, the primary 
adversary is the static of masses. A mass 
motion can never be as rapid as the mo- 
tion of any of its separate parts. When 
we attempt to move vast groups, we 
must proceed only at the rate possible 
to the slowest parts of the collective. 
The static of the mass is the inertia of 
untrained minds and undisciplined lives. 
The mass is not bad, nor should it be 
regarded as indifferent to progress; it 
simply lacks the capacity to move more 
rapidly than its experience permits. Ex- 
perience cannot be conferred by educa- 
tion; it must result from direct action. 
What we are told, we believe, perhaps, 
but what we experience, we know. 

I have the acquaintance of many per- 
sons who have attained a comparatively 
high degree of education and who have 
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advanced some distance in their studies 
of philosophy, mysticism, and compara- 
tive religion. They are sensible, reason- 
ably normal folks, and they all feel that 
a great reformation of our way of life is 
necessary to our survival. They gather 
to discuss the problem, and they have 
many ideas which in the abstract are 
true. They are progressive, altruistic, 
and essentially constructive in their con- 
victions. Even under the most critical 
comparison, they are far in advance of 
that mass of mankind which is in such 
desperate need of cultural redemption. 

These admirable characters, however, 
with their obviously constructive recom- 
mendations are themselves incapable of 
an enlightened management of the re- 
sponsibilities peculiarly their own. Their 
homes are not happy, their affairs are not 
in order, and they have been unable to 
share their higher convictions with oth- 
ers of their own kind naturally sympa- 
thetic. These spiritual progressives still 
worry, fret, fear, and permit themselves 
to indulge in quite a variety of destruc- 
tive notions. Most of them are a little 
intolerant of those they regard as less 
‘enlightened, and several have pro- 
nounced racial and religious prejudices. 

What then should be the attitude of 
these people in civic matters? Should 
they refrain completely from co-operation 
with existing systems? Should they cru- 
sade their own causes in the face of cer- 
tain failure, simply because they feel 
these causes to be correct? Should they 
а аге themselves with civic organiza- 
tions of one kind or ancther, dedicating 
their spare time to what they regard as 
essential changes and reforms? 

My first suggestion would be that if 
they are resolved to embark in some 
program of reform that they first of all 
make a thorough survey and study of 
the conditions as they are today. These 
people should be familiar with existing 
laws and why they were enacted. They 
should recognize the privileges and nat- 
ural restrictions peculiar to our concept 
of government. Most of all, they sbould 
learn to appreciate the true position of 
the legislator. They should realize that 
he is not a free agent, able to do any- 
thing that he pleases; rather, he is a rep- 
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resentative of a well-defined system and 
his powers are limited by the rules and 
regulations of that system. If he know- 
ingly or willfully rejects or ignores these 
rules and restrictions, and performs ac- 
tions contrary to the concept of constitu- 
tional government, he becomes a despot 
or a dictator, regardless of his internal 
motivations. 

It may occur occasionally that a man 
of such high integrity appears that he 
could be trusted with dictatorial powers, 
but this is a dangerous precedent and 
opens the way to tyranny for many am- 
bitious and unscrupulous politicians. 

Making laws for a nation as diversified 
in its interests as the United States of 
America is extremely difficult. The 
needs and requirements of various geo- 
graphical areas and various economic 
classes result in a conflict of require- 
ments. Each group of the governed de- 
mands loudly and insistently that its own 
peculiar needs be given first considera- 
tion, nor is there any special desire of the 
various classes to advance each others 
causes. Each is indifferent to all needs 
except his own. The optimistic reformer 
who has no practical experience fails to 
take into account the innumerable de- 
tails, any one of which may be sufficient 
to invalidate his program. 

There are certain and distinct oppor- 
tunities for enlightened individuals to 
advance the cause of essential civiliza- 
tion. These invite practical co-operation 
and also require sacrifice and dedication. 
Although many of these groups of pro- 
gressives are not strong numerically or 
financially, they exercise large spheres of 
influence and have been able to support 
successfully considerable constructive leg- 
islation. They are excellent training 
schools for practical idealists, and through 
them necessary experience in the dimen- 
sions of government is gained. 

Civic responsibilities begin with the 
individual himself. He may not be able 
immediately to attain a position of au- 
thority or distinction, but he can emerge 
as a discriminating and thoughtful per- 
son. He can inform himself so that he 
can make the best, possible use of his 
voting power. While the ballot may not 
be to his liking, he can discriminate and 
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throw his weight in the direction most 
likely to result in progress. 

A person can, for example, free him- 
self from the hypnosis created by the 
political spell-binder. He сап refuse 
mentally to become a victim of propa- 
ganda, and he can free his consciousness 
from party politics, and develop the 
courage to support the better candidate 
rather than the traditional political form. 

This progressive can associate himself 
with such religious institutions as he be- 
lieves represent the larger and wiser spir- 
itual convictions. Не can supplement 
the materialistic education of the public 
schools by making it his business to 
build solid ideals in his children. This 
is not impossible if the parent sets the 
example, not by words but by deeds. 

The progressive, also, can throw his 
weight by supporting the kind of press 
that he regards as decent and construc- 
tive. He can do the same in his selec- 
tion of books, theatrical entertainment, 
motion pictures, and radio programs. If 
he refuses to permit his own integrity to 
be compromised and is willing to sup- 
port the integrity in others, even though 
they may not be in complete agreement 
with him in all particulars, he will work 
toward unity among minority groups. 

While there is a natural tendency of 
progressives to form organizations to ad- 
vance their causes, these organizations 
should be supported only to the degree 
that they are useful. It seldom accom- 
plishes any good to sacrifice oneself for a 
cause obviously inadequate and evidently 
unable to survive. Intelligent admin- 
istration implies the ability to recognize 
inadequacy, and either correct it or waste 
no further time. 

A great deal can be done by thought- 
ful individuals who have trained them- 
selves to know what is possible and rea- 
sonable at any given time. We usually 
defeat our purposes by attempting to 
overreach our means and capacities. It 
is far wiser to let small things grow than 
to have overestimated the public ability 
to grow. То; think in terms of millions 
is usually to think in excess of our ca- 
pacity to think clearly. 

The laboratories in which we may 
perfect our civic plans are the home and 
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the business. These are the most in- 
timate collectives with which we come 
into constant and favorable contact. The 
home is a miniature of the world. The 
elements which compose it and the prob- 
lems which confront it are typical of 
those present in the international arena. 
I have observed that once family atti- 
tudes become too crystallized, the mem- 
bers of this small commonwealth be- 
come incapable of the intelligent arbitra- 
tion of their disputes. Some new device 
must be found by which these difficulties 
are solved. 

Likely enough, this device when dis- 
covered can be applied to the larger 
world-family, If there are a hundred 
reasons why a broken home cannot be 
repaired, there are a hundred thousand 
equally good reasons why the human 
family, with its diversity of interests and 
prejudices, cannot be reconciled. If we 
are helpless to solve the disputes of half 
a dozen “impossible” relatives, we are 
not likely to fair better with three hun- 
dred highly opinionated nations and 
states. 

I have discussed this problem with sev- 
eral optimistic reformers, and they have 
met it by pointing out that in their par- 
ticular case the domestic snarl presented 
circumstances beyond all human help. If 
certain persons were not completely un- 
reasonable, the situation might be solved. 
That is exactly the findings of the Hague 
conferences, the League of Nations, and 
the United Nations Organization. We 
must remember that in every crisis, a 
percentage of the factors are “impos- 
sible.” All we have to do to solve the 
world’s dilemma is to find a simple and 
sufficient remedy for the “impossible.” 
The rest is easy. 


We could examine at some length the 
substance of the "impossible." It usually 
means that someone else is as certain 
about his opinions as we are about ours. 
To them, we are the “impossible.” Of 
course, the adamant state of certainty 
which we find it impossible to overcome 
arises from a conviction of right or ad- 
vantage as basic as ours, but in violent 
disagreement. 

Someone asked once, “Do you wish 
to know the truth?” The one interro- 
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gated replied, “Whose truth—mine or 
yours?” This becomes a problem in 
semantics, and intelligent folks are begin- 
ning to realize that the universe is not 
composed of one truth and many errors, 
but of one truth in many forms. Each 
of these forms is held as a sacred and 
immovable conviction by someone who 
is willing to defend the concept with his 
life, his liberty, and his worldly goods. 

While it is true that the knowledge 
of principles is indispensable to the solu- 
tion of problems, it is also important to 
have an accurate and sufficient grasp of 
the particulars to which these principles 
must be applied. The scholar is seldom 
a man of action, and the man of action 
is seldom a scholar. It is entirely pos- 
sible to have a general solution to press- 
ing difficulties and at the same time be 
without a particular remedy which can 
be applied directly to a vital issue. Fail- 
ure to realize this implies overenthusi- 
asm, overoptimism, or lack of insight. 

A correct diagnosis may be counted as 
half of the cure. If reforms could be 
accomplished easily, humanity would 
long ago have attained to a Utopian 
state. To date, all efforts to diagnose the 
human ailment have failed to consider 
some vital circumstance, factor, or ele- 
ment of the problem, and subsequently 
have been wrecked upon one of these 
submerged shoals. 

Civic responsibility cannot be inter- 
preted as implying that we must impose 
our convictions upon others; rather it 
implies that we must be capable of con- 
structive teamwork in which we work 
with others toward ends held in com- 
mon. In simple fairness we cannot de- 
mand respect for our convictions, unless 
we accord a similar quality of respect to 
all others making up the collective under 
consideration. 

If each individual attempts to impose 
his convictions or concepts on the others, 
chaos is the consequence. We cannot 
direct the lives of others without giving 
them at the same time the right to direct 
ours. This thought leads immeditely 
to a righteous indignation based on the 
concept that we know what they need, 
but they haven’t the slightest idea of 
what we need. 
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The rather ludicrous position of re- 
senting in others what we advocate in 
ourselves does not inspire a broad con- 
fidence. As each member of the polit- 
ical, social, or cultural group is quite 
convinced that he alone is qualified to 
exercise the dominant influence over the 
others, we create a many-headed dragon, 
with the heads snarling, biting, and 
snapping at one another. Under such 
conditions the fate of the total dragon 
is open to considerable speculation. 


Much of the overenthusiasm could be 
reduced to reasonable bounds if we had 
a fair working concept of practical diff- 
culties. We have already mentioned the 
static generated by mass or number. 
Never for a moment should we regard 
this inertia as a ground waiting to be 
plowed, or as a state of repose requir- 
ing only awakening in order to become 
a sphere of frenzied activity. If we may 
confuse language for a purpose, we may 
say that the static of collectives is a dy- 
namic resistance to change. 


We can symbolize this static by a 
reference to Uncle Hezekiah’s theological 
integrity. This good and venerable man 
regarded piety, patriotism, and honor as 
arising from complete and utter resist- 
ance to all change. Не was proud of 
the fact that he would die in the theo- 
logical bracket into which he had been 
born. He used to say with utter sin- 
cerity when referring to his creed that it 
had been good enough just as it was for 
ten generations of ancestors and it was 
good enough for him. To alter one jot 
or tittle of this completely packaged 
product was high treason, which could 
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only lead his own immortal soul straight 
to perdition. 

Uncle Hezekiah was ready in any 
emergency to shoulder his muzzle-load- 
ing carbine and sally forth to do or die 
in defense of his right to remain exactly 
what he had always been. To even 
think in terms of improvement was to 
question or doubt the infinite perfection 
of his present conclusions. Such doubts 
were not only heretical but were a per- 
sonal insult, undermining his sincere 
conviction that he already knew what 
was best for himself, his wife, his chil- 
dren, the community, the state, the na- 
tion, the world, and the universe. After 
all, it would be a pity to disturb a man 
so completely satisfied with everything 
in general and himself in particular. Iu 
truth, it would be impossible to disturb 
the conviction of this pious character. 

There are many sincerely proud of 
their reactionary tendencies. To them a 
change of mifid is a proof of feebleness 
of intellect. Consistency is a cardinal 
virtue, and it is of no importance wheth- 
er the devotion be to sound or unsound 
principles. 

Like so many of nature's noblemen, 
Uncle Hezekiah accepted enthusiastically 
his heavy responsibility for making cer- 
tain that all the members of his family 
agreed with him in every detail and 
particular. With the inspired relentless- 
ness of some ancient patriarch, he gov- 
erned his kith and kin with a rod of 
iron. То differ from Uncle Hezekiah 
was like unto differing with God, and 
even a mental reservation was a mortal 
sin. One obeyed or left home. 

Although the golden age of intellec- 
tual tyranny has past, there are millions 
of citizens, tried and true, dedicated to 
the perpetuation at all costs of complete 


conformity with the status quo. These 
reactionaries flourish even їп socalled 
Progressive circles, defining arbitrarily 


the boundaries of progress, and deciding 
for themselves and all who will accept 
their decisions the questions of science, 
philosophy, politics, ethics, economics, 
and morality. 

These persons weigh all evidence 
agaiast their own preconceptions and by 
a curious coincidence always discover 
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themselves to be right. Only a blind en- 
thusiast can disregard this important 
bloc, or hope to get new ideas or even 
new interpretations of old ideas into 
militantly closed minds. 

Three indispensable ingredients make 
up the compound of human intellectual 
progress. First, there must be informa- 
tion worth communication. Second, 
there must be someone capable of com- 
municating it clearly and effectively, and 
third, there must be someone else sin- 
cerely desiring to be informed. The 
failure of any one of these factors frus- 
trates the entire end. 

Assuming that there are great ideas 
worthy of perpetuation, our first major 
obstacle is the scarcity of teachers or in- 
structors capable of preserving the integ- 
rity of any doctrine or concept through 
the process of transmission. It is almost 
impossible to communicate a fact with- 
out adding or substracting some inter- 
pretive material. The issue is confused 
by the natural and inevitable circum- 
stance which the interpreter assumes that 
his commentaries reveal the true intent 
of the original author. à 

Next, we must find a listener with a 
trained capacity to absorb information 
without introducing out of his own 
thinking further improvisations on the 
principal theme. When we observe the 
procedure in action, we can but wonder 
how any reasonable transmission of infor- 
mation is accomplished. 

After numerous tragic experiences it 
is likely to dawn upon us that tbe way 
of the reformer is hard, and that the best 
intentions and efforts may have tragic 
results. But we need not be entirely dis- 
couraged, for, failing in all else, we can 
finally get around to ourselves where 
there is a genuine opportunity to con- 
tribute to the security of the world. Once 
we have faced the challenge of our own 
ineptitudes we find a full-time job ready 
at band. 

Unfortunately, self-improvement lacks 
the glamour and distinction conferred by 
universal reformation. It seems a pity to 
limit magnificent ideas to our small en- 
vironment, when, theoretically at least, 
they could sweep like wildfire across the 
surface of the earth. But they do not 
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“sweep,” so we may as well devote our- 
selves to the less pretentious project. Nor 
should we assume that self-improvement 
is a selfish course of behavior. To cor- 
rect personal faults is to bestow a pre- 
cious blessing upon our families, our 
neighbors, and our friends. Who im- 
proves himself serves many, and sets a 
notable example which speaks much 
louder than words. 

Most dyed-in-the-wool reformers insist 
that to devote oneself to personal im- 
provement is selfish and antisocial. We 
will grant that the cultivation of cosmic 
consciousness at the expense of our fam- 
ilies, friends, and communities produces 
little of lasting good for anyone con- 
cerned. But philosophy is not to blame 
if those professing it conduct themselves 
contrary to its principles. It is not neces- 
sary to be a nuisance in order to be dedi- 
cated to the higher life. 

Everything in nature grows and un- 
folds beautifully and lovingly. Man is 
the only creature whose development is 
a horrible ordeal. The birds and the 
bees live ther natural span and perform 
their normal functions without develop- 
ing deep-seated neuroses, persecution 
complexes, or delusions of divinity. 


It is reserved for the genus homo, only 
occasionally sapiens, to become so com- 
pletely befuddled by the overwhelming 
implications of himself that it is difficult 
for him to perform the simplest action 
gracefully or graciously. 

The Eastern sage who said that the 
mind is the slayer of the real knew 
whereof he spoke. The brain faculties 
operate much like the proverbial Board 
of Directors or the equally remarkable 
Committee of Ways and Means. Either 
of these bouquets of representative citi- 
zens will require from ten to a hundred 
times as long to accomplish anything as 
one qualified person with authority to 
proceed according to common sense. 

When one group of prejudices opposes 
itself to another group equally well en- 
trenched and our internal resolution to 
do exactly as we please settles down to 
an indefinite filibuster, we arrive at psy- 
choses rather than at solutions. 

As long as we live in a socialized state 
and each of us is capable of functioning 
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to the detriment of others, personal im- 
provement is a civic responsibility. Plato 
pointed out that the type of government 
under which we live cannot be held re- 
sponsible for the quality of our living. 
The human being can be equally happy 
under a benevolent monarchy, a benevo- 
lent oligarchy, or a benevolent democ- 
racy; he might even do well under a 
benevolent anarchy. 

Conversely, man will languish under 
any and all systems the moment he ceases 
to be benevolent or the moment he 
abuses the privileges which these systems 
confer. We could all be utterly miser- 
able in paradise if we failed to abide by 
the rules of this sphere of blessedness. 
The moment the individual breaks faith 
with the collective pattern, he destroys 
both himself and the pattern. 


The criminal is a good example of an 
individual betraying the way of life to 
which he belongs. It would be foolish 
to say that the criminal injures only him- 
self or that his regeneration would be 
of advantage only to himself. If one 
per cent of the population of a state is 
criminally delinquent, this antisocial mi- 
nority can keep the other ninety-nine per 
cent in a condition of perpetual insecu- 
rity. 

Vast sums of money must be appro- 
priated to apprehend, try, convict, and 
punish these wrong-doers. They cause 
suspicion, doubt, fear, and in various 
ways undermine man's confidence in his 
own kind. They give rise to a general 
apprehension, which in turn leads to 
tension, worry, and many forms of nega- 
tive thinking. 

Furthermore, no means have ever been 
devised by which the collective group 
could compel the reformation of the 
criminal. The penal system has never 
prevented crime; it merely drives it un- 
derground, and encourages the wrong- 
doer to develop ingenious methods for 
covering his tracks. 

If a criminal should decide, for one 
reason or another, to correct himself and 
accept the rules of his social order, he 
would by this decision bestow important 
benefits upon his community. Such self- 
improvement would be useful and un- 
selfish; in fact, would be the greatest 
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good to the greatest number. We are 
all more or less socially unadjusted. We 
may not be dangerous criminals, but we 
may be contributing to a negative condi- 
tion in which crime, delinquency, and 
degeneracy can incubate. 

The chronic nagger, the worrier, the 
fear-monger, the spiteful, and the en- 
vious suffer from personality defects as 
dangerous to their social order as epi- 
demical diseases. It is impossible to per- 
petuate destructive tendencies without 
creating an ever-increasing sphere of 
harmful influence. Thus, the improve- 
ment of ourselves and the correction of 
our faults is a solemn duty of citizen- 
ship. Our increasing control over our 
thoughts and actions confers greater per- 
sonality security upon all directly or in- 
directly influenced by our conduct. 


In ancient times and among primitive 
peoples even today, citizenship was not 
bestowed by birth but conferred as a re- 
ward for merit. The young man or 
woman had to earn the right to be a 
member of his tribe or clan. From 
childhood young people were inspired to 
fit themselves for participation in the 
mature actions and decisions of their 
group. The boy looked forward to the 
time when he would be eligible to apply 
for citizenship. He prepared himself for 
the tests and trials which would prove 
his integrity. The highest honor that 
could come to him was his seat in the 
council, and for this evidence of matu- 
rity he planned and worked with the 
same enthusiasm which we bestow on 
the accumulation of our first million dol- 
Jars. 

Broadly speaking, we all desire to ad- 
vance the civilization of which we are 
a part. We would like to vote more in- 
telligently, support constructive mea- 
sures, correct flagrant injustices, and feel 
a sense of participation in civic affairs. 
Lacking a profound knowledge of the 
workings of government, the majority is 
unable to think in terms of ultimate solu- 
tions or adequate means. When in 
doubt, it is usually wise to advocate and 
support moderate courses. 

Many good things have failed because 
of extremists, who are unwilling to de- 
velop long-range plans and stay with 
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them over long periods of time. We are 
enthusiasts but we lack continuity. Our 
interests shift rapidly, and that which 
dominates our thinking today is a for- 
gotten cause tomorrow. 


Occasionally I am approached Ьу 
someone who has a plan which amounts 
to little less than a cultural revolution. 
It may be that the cause is just and the 
ends desirable, but where the methods 
are fanatical they will most certainly 
fail. Most entrenched errors cannot be 
driven from their fortifications with a 
grand gesture. Often abuses can be 
curbed more easily than they can be 
stopped. By a gradual process of curb- 
ing, we may ultimately attain complete 
solution; but when we attempt an all-or- 
nothing ultimatum, it is probable that 
we must be satisfied with the nothing. 


The educational system is a case at 
point. We know that it needs a general 
renovation. The educators, whose in- 
timate acquaintance with their problems 
is much more practical than that of the 
parlor nihilist, are of the same mind. 
Thousands of educators all over the 
world are using every means in their 
power to overcome the static in the 
public consciousness. 

For every insincere professor or teacher 
there are thousands of indifferent par- 
ents. These parents forever complain, 
but are unwiling to sacrifice any of 
their own life, liberty, and pursuit of 
happiness to do anything practical. Re- 
grets are tossed about in wild confusion, 
but such heroic educators as are ready, 
willing, and able to correct prevailing 
ills are blocked in their efforts by the 
inertia and even open antagonism of 
those they are trying to help. 

The school is not a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for home training and example, 
nor can it take the place of the churches 
or the groups specializing in youth ac- 
tivities. Parents have depended more 
than they should upon the public school 
and have attempted to shift on to the 
state responsibilities which are essentially 
private and personal. 

The majority of parents look forward 
with the gravest apprehension to the 
summer vacation when the children will 
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be home interfering with the adult ac- 
tivities of the family. Shipping the 
children off to summer camp often in- 
volves a nice bit of hypocrisy. We tell 
everyone they are going to have such a 
wonderful time, when really we are the 
ones looking forward to fun and frolic 
while they are away. We have found it 
rather embarrassing to be confronted for 
three long summer months with the prod- 
ucts of our own system of child-culturing. 


When a public school teacher inherits 
a class composed of forty or fifty un- 
disciplined, neglected, or spoiled junior 
citizens, we should not be surprised if 
the course of education does not run 
smoothly. One teacher told me that the 
class which he inherited required an ani- 
mal trainer, not an educator. 

There are exceptions to all rules, but 
while a considerable per cent of children 
has been so brought-up as to be un- 
manageable and totally lacking in social 
graces, no educational system can func- 
tion with a maximum of efficiency. We 
cannot blame the children for this sad 
commentary and we will not blame our- 
selves, so we must decide that the pub- 
lic school system has failed. 

In terms of civic responsibility, let us 
remember that when two persons marry 
and establish a home, this is a matter of 
more than passing significance. If these 
newlyweds have two children, and each 
of these children in turn has two chil- 
dren, and this continues for seven gen- 
erations, and all the incidental factors 
are taken into consideration, statistics in- 
dicate that there will be hundreds of 
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descendants. If we further realize that 
it will require eight generations to ab- 
sorb completely the consequences of de- 
linquent tendencies, always assuming 
that these tendencies are not fortified by 
outside factors, we have an interesting 
social picture. 

It is quite possible for a neglectful 
parent’s thoughtlessness and cruelty to 
leave an enduring mark, itself detrimen- 
tal, upon the character of a large num- 
ber of human beings living more than 
a century after the original parents are 
dead. Out of this progeny some may 
reach prominence, and their derelections 
affect the destinies of nations and states. 
It is therefore entirely impossible to take 
the attitude that our temperamental 
irascibilities are a private matter. The 
majority of human beings, living 
thoughtlessly and selfishly, are setting in 
motion the causes of mass disaster one 
hundred, five hundred, or a thousand 
years from now. 


Great-grandfather was a stout charac- 
ter who specialized in highway robbery. 
He lived by his wits, and met an unfor- 
tunate end at the hands of a committec 
of vigilantes; but great-grandfather did 
not perish utterly. The tragedies he 
caused survived him, passed on from 
father to son, not necessarily as a phys- 
ical heredity but as a psychological he- 
redity. There is not one of his descend- 
ants who has not suffered because of 
him. Perhaps none of them has turned 
to a life of crime, but something has 
been substracted from the happiness ex- 
pectancy of each. 

When these descendants married, out- 
siders were brought under morbid per- 
sonality patterns; thus the sickness went 
on. Probably great-grandfather did not 
know—very likely he didn't care—for he 
was a rugged individualist who believed 
that we are here to do anything we can 
get away with. Because he had no sense 
of civic responsibility in himself, he 
made a generous contribution to the 
weariness and disillusionment of man- 
kind in general. 

Great-grandfather was neither by na- 
ture nor temperament qualified to be a 
prophet or a sage. He was just one of 
those ordinary mortals tossed about on 
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the sea of circumstance. He would not 
have founded a university, endowed a 
hospital, or left an imperishable contri- 
bution to the sciences. He was no artist, 
nor was he so far as he knew a dynast. 
Had he pondered his life away, he prob- 
ably could not have devised any partic- 
ular means by which he could have ac- 
complished a reformation of his world. 
But he could have been a constructive 
man, a good husband, and a wise father 
in those simple matters within the pos- 
sibility of us all. 

Great-grandfather’s sons could have 
received strength of character and have 
been taught to be honorable citizens. 
They could have had normal nervous 
systems, and throughout their lives their 
childhoods could have been sources of 
inspiration, courage, and integrity. Had 
this been true there would have been 
fifty or a hundred better homes in Amer- 
ica today. This is the contribution to 
the present and the future which the 
average person can make. If enough ac- 
cept this responsibility as a privilege and 
a birthright, the affairs of the world will 
run more smoothly. 


As students of philosophy we must 
plan programs suitable to our capacities. 
This honestly and honorably done will 
increase these capacities and fit us for 
larger undertakings. Even if circum- 
stances call us to a larger ministry, these 
small but essential responsibilities cannot 
be ignored. Unfoldment increases op- 
portunity, but does not remove responsi- 
bility. It is useless to fail particulars in 
the service of principles. While we live 
in this world we must get along with the 
particulars we have neglected. 

Often we waste much time regretting 
conditions which we lack the power to 
correct. While it is good to exercise 
discrimination, and we are not supposed 
to ignore the conspiracies which distin- 
guish our times, here again we must 
take a moderate course. Much talking 
exhausts the impulse to accomplish. If 
we talk enough we will never do any- 
thing. All the pressure of our discon- 
tent is wasted on empty air or on the 
empty heads of those satisfied to listen. 

The cracker-barrel congress does more 
to perpetuate the status quo than to ad- 
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vance any constructive project. This 
does not mean that it is unprofitable to 
discuss, as long as the discussion is lim- 
ited to things and matters possible of 
accomplishment. But words must al- 
ways be linked with deeds appropriate 
to those words, and the solution in fact 
of the imminent is better than a solution 
in theory of the ultimate. We gain a 
reputation for being intelligent Ьу 
learned remarks, but we lose this reputa- 
tion the moment we indulge in irrational 
conduct. 

Conviction naturally leads to action, 
but where the conviction is weak, the 
action will also be inadequate. When 
a man asks us whom he should vote for, 
it means that even if he elects the can- 
didate he mildly favors, the man he 
puts in office can expect nothing more 
from the voter than a mild uncertainty 
and a wavering allegiance. 

We always hope that we are going to 
get the right man into office, and he al-. 
ways hopes that if he gets in someone 
will support him. Both hopes are vain. 
We must develop the intelligence to de- 
cide the qualifications of our representa- 
tives, and having elected them by intent 
we must continue our intentions by sus- 
taining them in the program for which 
they have been elected. This takes in- 
telligence, and in a democracy there is 
no substitute for intelligence. 

Democratic government depends for 
its unfoldment and survival upon a 
gradually rising level of public thought- 
fulness. A foolish people can never be 
well-governed. As each voter is indis- 
pensable to the collective security, so each 
voter is responsible for the intelligence 
of his own decisions. Civic responsibil- 
ity begins with the individual, who must 
fit himself for constructive participation 
in the business of his nation. 


No commercial enterprise can succeed 
unless the members of the corporation 
are qualified to transact its business. 
Each is a vital factor in the success or 
failure of the corporation. Civilization 
is itself a vast institution. Its survival 
depends upon the skillful administration 
of its affairs. Every inadequate citizen 
is a menace to the whole corporation. 
If we do not develop a consciousness of 
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responsibility which inspires us to per- 
sonal improvement for the common 
good, we leave ourselves open to the im- 
positions of despotism or tyranny. If we 
do not preserve with vigilance that which 
we have gained through courage, we 
shall lose all through stupidity. 

In our private lives we produce the 
psychological values that are the basic 
materials from which our composite cul- 
ture is built. In the face of large world 
decisions our personal lives may appear 
trivial. Under the democratic theory, 
however, these trifles make perfection, 
and this perfection is no trifle. The way 
we feel when we arise in the morning 
can set up chain reactions as important 
to us all as those which we associate 
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with the potentials of the atomic theory. 

If the energy in the atom can blow 
nations from the earth, the energy in 
man can prevent this disaster. We shall 
learn that security is itself a chain re- 
action. It begins with one individual 
and passes rapidly to others and in time, 
like the mysterious elixir of the alche- 
mists, transmutes all base metals into 
precious substances. 

Instead, therefore, of settling down 
into a state of hopelessness because our 
personal vote cannot change the course 
of history, let us set to work industrious- 
ly changing the course of ourselves, with 
a certain conviction that history is noth- 
ing more nor less than the report of the 
conduct of little people under pressure. 


d 


“The life of a covetous person is much like the feasts prepared in honor of the 
dead. The corpse is in the presence of all, but enjoys nothing."—Socrates. 


"Whoever brings his son up well, though he leave him little of this world's goods, 


gives him much."—Zenophon. 


A throne is only a bench covered with velvet—Napoleon. 


"Nothing persuades people of small understanding so much as that which they 


cannot understand."—dCardinal Retz. 


"Knowledge is choked by its own undergrowth."—Erasmus. 


"One age spends its best energies in offsetting and outgrowing the errors of 


another."—]Jastrow. 


“The gods sell us all good things for the coin of hard work.” 


—Xenophon 


"Gold is tested by fire; man is tested by gold." 


Chinese proverb 


“Forget the good deed you have done; remember the kindness you have received.” 


Chinese proverb 


| The Mystical Christ 


"THE pressure of world events and 

the uncertainties which burden the 
lives of private citizens have intensified 
the human need for spiritual consolation. 
Religious institutions always flourish in 
periods following wars or other collec- 
tive disasters. The individual turns in- 
stinctively to some idealistic system of 
convictions for strength апа security 
against the demoralization which follows 
the collapse of prevailing ethical, moral, 
ог economic systems. 

Christianity is the dominating religion 
of Western civilization. It has directed 
the course of Western cultural motion 
since the collapse of the pagan Roman 
Empire. As the Occident increased in 
temporal power, the influence of its re- 
ligion has extended into non-Christian 
regions where converts have become im- 
portant minority groups. Even though 
Christianity has never been inclined to 
fraternize with other religions, still it 
stands with them against the materialis- 
tic and atheistic forces seeking to destroy 
religion per se. The lack of religious 
unity is especially disastrous in these 
confused years which are threatening 
every aspect of human idealism. 

It is inevitable that the contemporary 
man or woman seeking refuge in a re- 
ligious system should want to under- 
stand the basic principles of the faith 
with which he associates himself. We 
are no longer inclined to a general un- 
questioning acceptance of any doctrine. 
We cannot bestow our allegiance unless 
we are convinced that religion offers a 
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practical and reasonable solution to our 
difficulties. 

Although Christianity is the nominal 
faith of an overwhelming majority of 
the inhabitants of the Americas, com- 
paratively few of the devout members of 
the various denominations of this great 
religion have any broad knowledge of 
its doctrines, principles, or history. There 
is a large nominal following, but very 
little deep understanding. 

It is becoming daily more evident that 
modern social differences are no longer 
essentially racial or national. These dif- 
ferences are now ideological and psycho- 
logical. Groups are instinctively align- 
ing themselves, according to native in- 
clination, under the banners of idealism 
or materialism. We all know that there 
are countless forms and schools of ideal- 
istic conviction, and probably an equal 
number of minor divisions within the 
ranks of the materialists. We also know 
from experience that idealists find it 
more difficult to co-operate or overlook 
the minor differences in their tenets and 
beliefs than do the materialists. It would 
appear that there are many kinds of be- 
liefs, but only one form of unbelief. As 
a result, the forces working against the 
survival of spiritual convictions are far 
better integrated than the organizations 
attempting to defend the dignity of re- 
ligion. 

As a nondenominational religious cor- 
poration, we receive many inquiries from 
confused persons seeking to identify 
themselves with liberal and progressive 
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Christian movements. We are asked to 
recommend a denomination without prej- 
udice or intolerance, dedicated to the 
practice of Christian principles, and free 
of the limitations imposed by the dogmas 
of theological systems. Incidentally, this 
is quite an order. Other embarrassing 
questions include: Which is the true 
Church? Must a person be baptized in 
order to be saved? Is the apostolic suc- 
cession genuine? And can a sincere per- 
son be a Christian without joining any 
church? No matter how one answers 
these questions, he is bound to offend 
someone, and with a little skill he can 
generally succeed in offending everyone. 

The subject is exceedingly touchy; and 
in the confusion caused by intense prej- 
udice, all the facts are either forgotten 
or fail to appear relevant. Assuming 
that the average human being needs and 
wants spiritual guidance, in what direc- 
tion can we advise him to turn in search 
of a practical religion? We must re- 
member that the average American has 
graduated from high school, has a fair 
acquaintance with world events, and, 
through the radio, the newspaper, and 
the pulpit, is in possession of a number 
of general facts bearing upon the theory 
and practice of religion as it is taught 
today. It is no solution to advise a man 
to associate himself with an organization 
whose principles do not satisfy the nat- 
ural instinct of his heart or mind. In 
substance, progressive people cannot be 
happy or useful in reactionary move- 
ments. 

It is not our present intention to ex- 
press any personal beliefs relating to 
the respective merits or demerits of the 
sects of Christendom, nor do we wish to 
convey the impression that we are be- 
litling or depreciating their creeds or en- 
deavors. Our entire purpose is to be 
helpful in so far as is possible in answer- 
ing the persistent query, "Where can I 
find religious help and inspiration?" 


The easiest way out would be to re- 
mind the seeker that the difficulty is 
within himself, and that any faith could 
help him if he approached its teachings 
with sufficient sincerity and humility. 
In practice, however, this rather platitu- 
dinous generality is scldom sufficient to 
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change the course of human character. 
It is much like saying any lawyer is 
better than no lawyer, or any doctor is 
better than no doctor. We must bear in 
mind that a poor lawyer and a poor doc- 
tor are both dangerous to the cause of 
their clients. An inadequate spiritual 
concept may impoverish the heart and 
the mind, though its followers be en- 
tirely sincere. It is no doubt true that 
all religions help someone, but it still 
remains to discover which religion can 
help us. 

If it is sometimes obscure as to how 
one sect of a religion differs from an- 
other sect of the same religion, it is 
equally obscure as to how the great re- 
ligions of the world differ from each 
other. If we eliminate such accidental 
or inconsequential factors as race, his- 
torical background, language, time, and 
local customs from the different reli- 
gions, we have very little difference left. 
We must not permit, for example, the 
architectural differences between the 
minaret of a mosque and the steeple of 
a church to convey the impression that 
the two works represent different spir- 
jtual convictions. Emphasis upon phys- 
ical forms is itself a symptom of materi- 
alism, for it would substitute the appear- 
ance of things for the fact of things. 


We must remember that the sects of 
a religion are entities which survive only 
by emphasizing real or imaginary differ- 
ences. An individual is only an indi- 
vidual because he differs from others. 
If he becomes exactly like others, he 
loses his individuality. If the five hun- 
dred sects of Christendom overcame their 
traditional dissimilarities, there would no 
longer be five hundred sects of Christen- 
dom. It is difficult, however, to interest 
the average individual or the average sect 
in a program of self-annihilation. It is 
especially true in religion, where each 
group believes that its own interpretation 
is superior to all others and the ultimate 
hope of the whole world. The sect is 
firmly convinced that if it eliminates 
itself, it is false to God and removes the 
first line of defense against the error 
dominant in all other sects. 

The historical aspects of the religious 
question cannot be entirely ignored. 
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While it is true that the human soul can- 
not be saved by history alone, most re- 
ligions place peculiar emphasis upon 
time-and-place factors and the sequences 
of historical events. It may even be 
pointed out that the historical traditions 
are absolutely necessary to the survival of 
separate religious institutions. 


Such basic spiritual concepts as the 
Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of 
man, the immortality of the human soul, 
the ultimate victory of good over evil, 
and the practice of the Golden Rule are 
held in common by all the great religions 
of the world, and were shared by most 
of the extinct faiths which in the past 
have guided human destiny. Separate- 
ness demands some kind of uniqueness, 
and as the uniqueness does not lie in 
the doctrine it must depend upon con- 
ditions, times, persons, and places in- 
volved in the formation and dissemina- 
tion of the doctrine. 

We are forced, therefore, to consider 
historical events, in as much as Chris- 
tianity, with which we are primarily 
concerned at the moment, emphasizes 
and has always emphasized the essential 
spiritual significance of a series of his- 
torical events. It has further required its 
followers to accept the peculiar sacred- 
ness of these events as events, and has 
pronounced anathemas against any per- 
son who shall doubt or question the lit- 
eral, factual, historical and divine import 
of these events. In the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, we have lengthy historical accounts 
of the migrations of peoples and tribes, 
of wars, crimes, and disasters, of reign- 
ing monarchs and the incidents in their 
lives. In fact, the Old Testament is re- 
garded as a general source of informa- 
tion on the history of the Jewish nation. 
In the New Testament we have a consid- 
erable space devoted to the genealogy of 
Jesus, a record of his life, his ministry 
and his death, and then, through the 
Epistles and other apostolic writtings, 
the record of the dissemination of his 
teachings through the lifetimes of his 
disciples. 

It is against the background of this 
historical sequence, which probably takes 
up three-quarters of the texts of both 
the Old and New Testaments, that the 
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doctrinal elements are developed and 
specialized. Аз long as these books are 
the most sacred texts of the religions of 
the Jews and the Christians, it is impos- 
sible to ignore the historical equations 
in these faiths. Either the history is true 
and important, or it is untrue and unim- 
portant. 

Between these extremes have de- 
veloped elaborate schools of mystical spec- 
ulation, which regard the historical as- 
pect as symbolical or allegorical, refer- 
ring to creative or regenerative processes 
under veiled terms. This, however, does 
not solve the difficulty. If the history is 
allegorical, then it loses literal signifi- 
cance. If it is historical, it loses allegor- 
ical significance, for we cannot assume, 
without overemphasis upon the mirac- 
ulous, that history as fact was modified 
and changed in order to supply a ver- 
itable foundation for allegory. 

We become somewhat suspicious of 
history when we recognize the parallels 
existing in the traditions of the various 
world religions. It is unlikely that the 
same historical incidents occurred in 
widely separated times and places. Gen- 
eralities might recur, but specific inci- 
dents and sequences of incidents violate 
the laws governing the probabilities of 
recurrence. Thoughtfulness, therefore, 
inclines us to regard these so-called re- 
ligious histories as symbolical and mys- 
tical, and such actual factual data as they 
may contain as incidental. 


ОЁ course, this attitude of doubt about 
jots and tittles will be subject to violent 
opposition in certain quarters. But each 
person must decided for himself as to 
what constitutes a reasonable approach 
to an extremely difficult problem. For 
ourselves, we feel that overemphasis upon 
historical content is responsible for the 
decline of spiritual values in many sects 
of the Christian faith. If it is true that 
the letter of the law killeth, but the spirit 
of the law giveth life, it seems to me that 
the historical controversy partakes of the 
quality of the letter. 

Religious histories become more dif- 
cult the moment one begins to investi- 
gate them. Usually they are in definite 
conflict with so-called profane history. 
The sober or profane historians of the 
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times and places under consideration sel- 
dom sustain the findings of the ecclesias- 
tical historians. Of course, there are 
some exceptions where the secular his- 
tories are founded largely upon the re- 
ligious histories, as in the case of the old 
Jewish records. 

It is curious but worthy of note that 
no satisfactory historical accounts are 
available about any of the great religious 
founders of the past. This is equally 
true of both Eastern and Western saviors 
and prophets. Even the dates of their 
births are subject to controversy, and 
their writings have been subjected to so 
many vicissitudes, including destruction, 
re-editing, censoring, and  reinterpreta- 
tion, to say nothing of translation, that 
very little is certain. We know much 
more about soldiers and politicians, con- 
querors and despots than we know of 
saints, sages, mystics, and philosophers. 

Perhaps the very uncertainties are ben- 
eficial, for they tend to make great spir- 
itual leaders unhistorical. After all, spir- 
itual revelation, though it must emerge 
at some time in some place, is essentially 
universal and eternal. "The human need 
changes but little through the centuries, 
and the solution to the human need 
must have the same detached quality of 
endurance. 

Regardless, however, of our resolution 
to abide with principle, we cannot escape 
entirely from the fascination of person- 
ality. If we respect and admire a mes- 
sage and find it worthy of our venera- 
tion, we also desire to have some knowl- 
edge of the messenger. We want to 
know what he was like, the kind of life 
he lived, the people he knew, the motives 
which inspired him, and, if possible, the 
source of his doctrine. Probably, we are 
instinctively searching for his humanity. 
We want to know that to a degree at 
least he was like ourselves. We want 
to feel that he shared our problems. It 
is more important to us to believe that 
he was a normal human being who 
achieved through consecration to truth 
than that he was a god graciously be- 
stowing salvation upon a world destitute 
of the power to save itself. 

No human being is important outside 
of a reference frame of time and place. 
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We cannot estimate the merit of action 
unless we know the circumstances under 
which that action was performed. We 
hope secretly that our savior or messiah 
lived in times and places much like ours. 
Unless he was the victim of the tyranny, 
dishonesty, and materialism of his con- 
temporaries, he could not know or share 
the peculiar tragedy with which we are 
burdened. We want to understand our 
religious leader as a person. We want to 
feel that he could be a guest in our 
house, sharing with us the simple joys 
and sorrows which make up ordinary 
living. Our bond with him must have 
an emotional warmth, a vitality of com- 
radeship, or else his words and teaching 
seem remote and cold. 


As early as the lst century there was 
a division of opinion in the Christian con- 


gregations about the historical impor- 
tance of the life of Christ. The group 
dominated by St. Peter emphasized 


the significance of the historical Jesus, 
while the followers of St. Paul inclined 
toward a mystical interpretation. It is 
possible that this division was the result 
of the circumstance that St. Peter had 
come under the personal influence of 
Jesus, whereas St. Paul knew the Christ 
only as a mystical experience. In any 
event, the breach widened with the pass- 
ing of the centuries, and the mystical 
concept lost favor with the rising tem- 
poral power of the Church. 

Although thousands of books have 
been written as interpretations of the life 
and times of Jesus of Nazareth, little has 
actually been added to the accounts con- 
tained in the Gospels and the New Tes- 
tament Apocrypha. It is not our inten- 
tion to take a controversial attitude, but 
in all fairness, we must acknowledge the 
source of available data. Тһе Jesus of 
the Gospels is familiar to all followers 
of his faith, regardless of their denomi- 
nations. It is also reasonably well known 
to the members of most other religions, 
and to students of comparative religion, 
regardless of their persuasions. It there- 
fore seems unnecessary to repeat the 
substance of a common knowledge; rath- 
er, it might be more profitable to exam- 
ine those parts of the Master’s life about 
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THE BLACK VIRGIN OF MONTSERRAT 


This antique woodcarving is said to have been the work of 
St. Luke, and it was solemnly crowned by Pope Leo XIII, in 1881. 
The monastery of Montserrat, built in 1031 A. D., is believed to 
be the Montsalvat of the Parsifal legend. 
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—From a sketch by Thomas Heaphy 
MOSAIC HEAD OF CHRIST FROM THE ROMAN CATACOMBS 


This head of very early date is said to be the work of a pagan 
artist employed by early Christians. Although criticized for being 
too philosophical, the head corresponds closely with the earliest tradi- 
tional likenesses. 
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ANCIENT DRAWING OF ST. PETER AND ST. PAUL 


which the evangelists maintained a com- 
mon silence. 

Of the thirty-three years of the earthly 
life of Jesus, eighteen years are a com- 
plete blank. When we consider the sov- 
ereign importance of the life of Jesus to 
hundreds of millions of his followers, it 
seems remarkable that research has failed 
to fill the interval between his discussion 
with the elders in the synagogue and the 
beginning of his public ministry. 

Almost equally mysterious are the in- 
timations that Jesus gave to his disciples 
—certain teachings or doctrines which 
were not contained in his public utter- 
ances. ‘These certain other teachings re- 
ferred to by the evangelists have not sur- 
vived in his church, or if they have are 
not available to the congregations of to- 
day. There is no hint as to what such 
teachings might contain, unless we are 
inclined to accept the authenticity of the 
Gnostic gospels. 

With over half of his earthly life un- 
known and his deeper teachings to his 
Own followers unrecorded, the ministry 
of Jesus lacks those vital elements neces- 
Sary to clarity and certainty. Nearly all 
9f the religious difficulties which have 
afflicted Christendom could have been 
Prevented had the Gospels made precise 


statements on a few vital issues. 

All efforts to rescue precise statements 
after the lapse of so many centuries have 
led to schisms. Various reformers and 
interpreters, convinced by study, medita- 
tion, or illumination that they have 
found the true keys to the mystery, have 
drawn about them followings and broken 
away from earlier interpretations. Any 
or all of these reformers may have dis- 
covered a vital clue to the secret, but as 
the fact itself is completely obscure, it is 
impossible to determine the relative mer- 
its of the interpretations. The extraor- 
dinary number of sects which exist with- 
in the Christian structure is the result of 
this universal uncertainty and devout ef- 
forts to solve the riddle. J 

The eighteen dark or silent years in 
the life of Jesus not only include the 
period of the development of his own 
character, but cover the period of his 
preparation for his ministry. This mat- 
ter of preparation is the most vital of all 
considerations. Was Jesus taught only 
by mystical extensions of consciousness 
within himself, or did he come under 
the influence and guidance of learned 
men belonging to the religious and philo- 
sophical institutions which flourished at 
the time? Did he travel to far lands? 
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Did he practice an art or trade? Who 
were the associates of his formative 
years? Were the disciples and apostles 
completely ignorant of all these matters, 
or were they silent by some common con- 
sent? Did the Master himself demand 
this silence, or were passages later deleted 
from the apostolic writings in order to 
obscure historical circumstances prejudi- 
cia to the rising authority of the 
Church? 

Some persons will say that it makes no 
difference, but I cannot agree with them 
that such is the case. Could the facts be 
discovered, they might end some of the 
bitterest feuds that ever disfigured a re- 
ligious doctrine. Naturally, there have 
been opinions about the dark years pre- 
ceding the ministry. One group of opin- 
ions or beliefs is founded upon certain 
obscure references in the Talmud of the 
Jews. These references imply that a 
teacher, tentatively identified as Jesus, 
journeyed to Egypt with his Master, a 
celebrated Rabbin, and there became 
learned in the wisdom of the Egyptians. 

There is nothing unreasonable nor im- 
probable in such an account. Scholars 
from all the nations bordering upon the 
Mediterranean and the Aegean Seas 
journeyed to North Africa to study with 
the priests of the celebrated sanctuaries, 
which were the wonders of the then- 
known world. Also in Alexandria were 
famous collections of books and manu- 
scripts suitable to excite the curiosity of 
the studious. 


Considering the limited facilities avail- 
able in the Holy Land, a young man 
who wished to devote his life to the 
enlightenment of his people might well 
have believed it desirable to inform him- 
self in arts and sciences likely to advance 
his purposes. Had such been the case, 
he would have had three choices: Athens, 
Rome, or Alexandria. His choice might 
further. have been influenced in favor of 
Egypt because of the important colony 
of Jewish philosopher-mystics then flour- 
ishing in North Africa. Even the prob- 
lem of language may have been a de- 
terminant. We have no way of knowing 
whether Jesus spoke Greek or Latin, and 
there seems no evidence that the disciples 
did, with the exception of the apostle 
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Paul. In Alexandria, Jesus could have 
mingled with members of his own race 
and through them and their scholarship 
have found an open door to the great 
Egyptian colleges and temples. 

We are not saying that any of this 
rumination is factual, but it seems rather 
obvious that could such a course of 
events be proved, it would have a con- 
siderable effect upon the direction of 
Christian philosophical thinking. It 
would also give a vital incentive for mod- 
ern research into the learning of the 
Egyptians. We know that Moses, Py- 
thagoras, and Plato studied in Egypt, and 
by this means became outstanding lead- 
ers in the spiritual lives of their peoples. 

In 1877-78, Nicholas Notovitch under- 
took a series of journeys in the Far East. 
He reached Ladak, and while in the 
provence visited the great monastery of 
Himis, an important Tibetan religious 
and cultural center. Notovitch broke his 
leg and received excellent care from the 
lama priest-physicians. While recuperat- 
ing, he attempted to verify a report that 
there existed in the archives at Lhasa 
very ancient memoirs treating of the life 
of Jesus Christ. 

The librarian of the Himis monastery 
told the Russian traveler that copies of 
some of the manuscripts in question 
were available in the Himis collection. 
Notovitch writes: “During my short stay 
with the Lamas, I had the honor of ob- 
taining the consent of their chief to have 
brought from the library the manuscript 
relating to Jesus Christ, and, aided by 
my interpreter, who translated to me 
from the Tibetan language, I wrote 
down carefully the verses as they were 
read by the Lama.” 

After his return to Europe, Notovitch 
made several efforts to interest Christian 
religious leaders in sponsoring the pub- 
lication of his notes and further research 
in Asiatic archives. Everything possible 
was done to discourage the project on 
the grounds that it would undermine the 
already insecure foundations of the or- 
thodox Christian doctrine. One promi- 
nent divine offered to buy the notes to 
prevent their publication. Ultimately 


Notovitch published his material under 
the title, The Unknown Life of Jesus 
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Christ. He suggested that learned so- 
cieties could without undue expense 


organize a scientific expedition to study 
the manuscripts in the great Tibetan 
libraries, in this way verifying their his- 
torical value. 

Naturally, the publication of this ex- 
traordinary commentary on the life of 
Jesus aroused popular indignation. It 
seems to have accomplished everything 
that Notovitch intended except to en- 
courage investigation of the Tibetan 
originals. We cannot learn of any effort 
except Dr. Goodspeed’s biased report to 
verify the Notovitch story. 

In the manuscript preserved at Himis, 
Jesus is referred to as Holy Issa, a man 
of Israel, and the details parallel so close- 
ly the accounts given in the Gospels, in- 
cluding the names of persons involved, 
that there can be no possibility that a 
different person is intended. The trial 
before Pilate, the crucifixion and the res- 
urrection are set forth almost in the 
words of the evangelists. 

According to the Tibetan record, 
Jesus, while still a young man, traveled 
to India where he associated himself 
with the sect of the Jains. The Jains 
begged him to remain with them, but 
he preferred to travel to Jagannath, 
where he devoted himself to the study 
of religion and philosophy. Jesus re- 
mained six years studying the precious 
Sanskrit books and religious manuscripts 
in the great library at Jagannath. He 
acquainted himself with the languages 
of the region, and became proficient in 
medicine and mathematics. 


Jesus, discovering certain failings in 
the religions of India, preached against 
what he regarded as perverted doctrines, 
and excited the animosity of the Brah- 
man priests. A conspiracy was formed 
to kill him, but warned of his danger, 
Jesus took refuge in the mountains of 
Nepal. He remained among the Bud- 
dhists of North Asia, where he found a 
doctrine of pure living which satisfied 
his heart and mind for six years, and 
aving reached his twenty-sixth year 
Tesolved to return to his native land 
which was under the heavy oppression 
of a foreign power. He returned across 
Persia, where he had difficulties with 
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some of the Zoroastrians, and, accord- 
ing to the Buddhistic record, reached his 
native country and began his ministry 
in his twenty-ninth year. 

It is not impossible that Jesus could 
have reached India. Pythagoras had ac- 
complished this journey five hundred 
years earlier, and Apollonius of Tyana 
reached the headwaters of the Ganges 
in the Ist century A. D. There was 
considerable commerce between the Near 
East and innermost Asia; and where com- 
merce exists there are roads along which 
not only merchants but scholars can 
travel. 

It is regrettable that Notovitch did not 
make arrangements to secure native 
copies of the texts or some documenta- 
tion from the abbot of the monastery. 
It is also remarkable that other travelers 
of acceptable reputation have not men- 
tioned the tradition which Notovitch 
contacted with such slight effort on his 
own part. It should not be impossible 
to clarify this issue and to determine 
with certainty not only the existence of 
the manuscripts but their approximate 
age and the probabilities of their authen- 
ticity. Under the condition we can only 
refer to the account, and hope that new 
evidence will come to light as explora- 
tions in the Tibetan area are extended. 

It is possible that the silence so care- 
fully preserved by the evangelists about 
the young manhood of Jesus was in- 
spired by the same misgivings that led 
19th-century theologians to request the 
suppression of the Notovitch narrative. 
If it were proved beyond doubt that 
Jesus had been instructed in Grecian, 
Egyptian, or East Indian religious phi- 
losophy, certain Christian dogmas would 
be compromised. If, however, historical 
factors are important in the descent of a 
religious tradition, such facts should not 
be withheld. The truth of a matter is 
nearly always more vital and ultimately 
more constructive than any subterfuge 
that can be invented to conceal or distort 
that truth. 

Entirely apart from historical consid- 
erations is the descent of Christianity as 
a mystical tradition. Mysticism by its 
very nature and substance is unhistorical. 
It escapes completely from the restric- 
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tions imposed by time and place equa- 
tions, and possesses the peculiar virtue 
of being forever contemporary. The 
power of the Christian faith in the 20th 
century depends on its impact upon the 
hearts and minds of men and women 
living in the 20th century. All other 
considerations become secondary when 
compared with the importance of this 
contemporary impact. The present gen- 
eration is in desperate need of a vital 
spiritual conviction. "This conviction can- 
not be bestowed by tradition or author- 
ity; it must originate in the vitality of 
a solutional message. 

The social upheaval resulting from 
two world wars, a world depression, and 
the development of the instruments of 
atomic warfare challenges the religious 
institutions of the world. In the pres- 
ence of this challenge, interreligious dis- 
cord and competitive theological prac- 
tices are of slight interest. We no longer 
care especially which is the holiest among 
our creeds. We would rather know 
which of our faiths stands ready to sup- 
ply the spiritual incentives suitable to 
meet the prevailing need. Everywhere 
we see the human being falling away 
from his principles, compromising his 
ethics, and sacrificing his internal securi- 
ty to satisfy his material ambitions. 
While this motion away from all that 
is true and purposeful continues un- 
checked, we may question the sufficiency 
of religious institutions in general. 


Having discussed this critical condi- 
tion with many religious leaders, I have 
gained the impression that most of them 
are fully aware of the unfortunate pre- 
dicament in which they find themselves. 
They are inclined to admit that they 
lack the means of transforming static 
doctrines into dynamic spiritual, ethical, 
or moral forces. They continue to 
preach and their followings continue to 
listen, but very little practical good is ac- 
complished. Perhaps we are unable to 
estimate the benevolent effects of reli- 
gious training upon sincere individuals, 
but it is evident that these effects are not 
sufficient to change the course of collec- 
tive conduct. 

The policies of nations and individuals 
as recorded in our daily press and affect- 
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ing our political, industrial, economic, 
and intellectual lives are without any 
obvious spiritual content. The common 
denominator of public practice is private 
profit. Each individual is concerned al- 
most completely with the advancement 
of his own material estate and the per- 
petuation of such institutions as insure 
the privileges of mutual exploitation. 
Yet countries which have departed so far 
from the practice of the brotherhood of 
man wish to regard themselves as Chris- 
tian nations. Religious organizations in 
the United States claim seventy-five mil- 
lion members, and the nominally Chris- 
tian population numbers nearly a hun- 
dred million. This means that the Chris- 
tian religion is the largest, numerically 
speaking, of all the forces that influence 
public and private practices. 

How does it happen that an immense 
body of human beings dedicated to prin- 
ciples of unselfishness, charity, kindli- 
ness, and co-operation can tolerate un- 
ethical practices which have already be- 
come the scandal of the century? One 
gentleman of the cloth observed piteous- 
ly, when confronted with this inconsis- 
tency: “Well, the other religions aren’t 
doing any better.” 

Mirabile dictul It is a bad day when 
our theologians must make such a com- 
parison. Not long since, they were 
preaching that other religions were so 
inferior as to be unworthy of any com- 
parison. We continue to send mission- 
aries, and then admit that in simple prac- 
tice the true believer and the false be- 
liever are in the same dilemma. 


It has been pointed out, also, that the 
rising tide of materialism is responsible 
for the submergence of spiritual convic- 
tions. But where did this tide originate, 
and why has it been permitted to rise 
without interruption or strenuous objec- 
tion for hundreds of years until it has 
reached the proportions of a universal 
flood? 

Once in awhile an elder from some 
prominent church weeps on my shoulder. 
One told me recently that the finances 
of his institution were in a precarious 
conditions. Most of the supporters were 
elderly, and as they dropped out no 
younger folks took their places. Much 
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of the financing of religious organiza- 
tions is now in the hands of men and 
women over sixty. We may infer, there- 
fore, that a major crisis is in the mak- 
ing. Why is it that the majority of 
younger people are not inclined to attend 
places of worship or to contribute to 
their support? 

Many of those who stay away are dis- 
satisfied with the type of spiritual nour- 
ishment now available. They are not 
willing to attend church as a religious 
habit; there are too many other places 
of greater interest. Many say that they 
prefer to spend the time in rest or relaxa- 
tion. There is something seriously wrong 
when millions of essentially good-hearted 
Americans choose an automobile ride or 
a picnic in the place of a religious serv- 
ice. Of course, a survey of sermons 
supplies a clue to the mystery. 

Yet, in this disordered time the major- 
ity of mortals feels a desperate need for 
internal strength. They want something 
which will give them the courage to 
build well and to live well under condi- 
tions which test their wisdom and pa- 
tience. The individual does not outgrow 
his spiritual needs, but with the passing 
of time and the enlargement of the cul- 
tural horizons, his requirements change. 
Just as the grown man finds the interests 
of childhood no longer sufficient, so the 
evolving race escapes from the limita- 
tions of the past and requires а more 
advanced concept of life-purpose. Re- 
ligions must grow and unfold with their 
world or else they lose their power to in- 
fluence the destiny of their followers. 


The religious experience moves inevi- 
tably from congregational worship toward 
an inward communion. Мо matter how 
desperately sects and creeds attempt to 
oppose the concept, religion finally be- 
comes a Тез) spiritual experience. 
Each man must find his own faith, and 
he must find it within himself. Reli- 
glous systems may supply him with the 
Mstruments of this personal quest, but 
cannot accomplish the quest for him. 

Racial and national religions and even 
those faiths which gather their member- 
ships from various levels of society are 
unable to impose a common religious 
Consciousness upon their members. In 
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fact, no spiritual experience can be be- 
stowed; it must result from sincere and 
devout reflection and meditation. It 
must be discovered as an urgent and 
necessary impulse to seek the source of 
self and the source of the world’s good. 
We can share certain intellectual convic- 
tions, but they remain separate and dis- 
tinct and without vitality until they are 
given life by a divine energy flowing 
from the deepest parts of our own na- 
tures. 

Mystical Christianity is that fulfillment 
of faith which results from the mystical 
experience. It is impossible to define a 
mystical experience in terms or words 
which convey the dynamics of such an 
extension of consciousness. Perhaps we 
may say that it is the enlargement of the 
personal toward the universal. It is a 
sudden awareness of the place of the per- 
son in the plan. A universe previously 
regarded as completely external is sud- 
denly realized to be both internal and 
eternal. The materialist is seeking to es- 
tablish man’s place in the universe, but 
the mystic discovers the place of the uni- 
verse in man. 

The tyranny of words has afflicted the 
course of human conduct since the be- 
ginning of history. We are forever sub- 
stituting words for ideas, and believing 
that we know things because we have 
named them. It is quite possible for 
words to dominate also the subjective 
field of the mental life. As long as we 
think in terms of words, we are believers 
and not knowers. It requires a great 
deal of inward intensity to experience the 
ideas behind words. The word itself is 
only important if it conjures out of the 
depths of ourselves a dynamic personal 
realization. Perhaps it is the substitution 
of words for ideas that has resulted in 
static religions. Words are slight com- 
fort in time of trouble, and words are 
never solutions for problems requiring 
action. We may know all words and re- 
main ignorant of facts. 

From the compounding of words we 
fashion creeds, assemble dogmas, and 
justify the endless divisions which dis- 
tinguish sectarianism. Once we have 
established formulas and measured al- 
legiances in terms of addiction to these 
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formulas, we have destroyed the free liv- 
ing spirit of religion. We have brought 
into existence theologies which are for 
the most part profound opinions about 
that substantially unknowable. Over 
these opinions we can wrangle endlessly, 
opposing one with another, and trying 
to determine relative superiority. In this 
battle of words, we can all take sides, 
but when the battle is over, none of the 
problems actually has been solved. We 
still lack that internal security which 
would help us to build a better way of 
life for ourselves and others. 

The drift to materialism reveals clearly 
the impoverishment of internal resources. 
In the emergencies of life, we lack the 
incentives for enlightened action. The 
inner life does not dominate the outer 
life, and we naturally obey the stronger 
impulse; in this case, the impulse to sur- 
vive materially at the expense of our 
ethical convictions. 

The true power of Christianity lies in 
its simple appeal to the instincts of 
friendliness and kindliness. It is not a 
great intellectual religion with a deep 
and involved philosophy of life, but it 
has inspired many of its followers to a 
high measure of self-sacrifice in the cause 
of human good. Those most deeply 
touched have been the natural mystics, 
like St. Francis of Assisi and Jakob 
Boehme. These men, and countless 
others unknown and unhonored, have 
lived devout and useful lives, inspired 
by the simple example of Jesus of Naza- 
reth. It is this simple faith that has 
failed, and the measure of the failure is 
evident everywhere in our social system. 
When I say failed, I mean primarily the 
failure of organized religion to perpetu- 
ate the mystical tradition. The mystical 


experience itself cannot fail nor cease, but 
we have failed to emphasize the religious 
values likely to induce such an extension 
of consciousness. By emphasizing forms, 
we have crucified the spirit upon the 
cross of form, thus perpetuating symbol- 
ically the world tragedy. 


In recent years many sects have 
emerged which have emphasized the 
importance of enlarging the philosophical 
background of Christianity. These groups 
have attempted to advance the cause of 
Christianity by elaborate metaphysical 
and occult systems of explanation and 
analysis. They firmly believe that by so 
doing they make the faith more attrac- 
tive to the modern intellectual. In other 
words, they want to prove Christianity 
for the biologists, the physicists, and 
others of their persuasions. While the 
motives of these groups are certainly 
high and sincere, it seems to me that 
they frustrate not only their own ends 
but the very cause which they seek to 
advance. 


Those in the scientific field have avail 
able already a mass of evidence relating 
to universal procedures which could make 
them religious, were their minds so in- 
clined. The difficulty is that these in- 
tellectuals are completely captured in the 
net of their scientific speculations. They 
live to think, when they should use 
thought to discover a way to live. In 
other words, the means for the discovery 
of fact has become an end in itself. The 
savant is fascinated by his own findings 
and absorbed in the extension of these 
findings. He arrives at the end of his 
mortal life without applying his knowl- 
edge to the enlargement of his own na- 
ture. 
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The new Palomar telescope is a good 
example of a superb scientific toy. 
Learned men will devote the remaining 
years of their present incarnations to the 
thrilling and absorbing task of experi- 
menting with this huge mirror. Each 
time they discover a new dot in space 
they will glow with intellectual satisfac- 
tion. For them, the counting of stars 
and the study of stellar spectra are all- 
sufficient pastimes. 

Unfortunately religious and philosoph- 
ical groups can get into the same diffi- 
culties. The process of assembling a rea- 
sonable concept of the spiritual universe 
can become a most satisfying pursuit. If 
we succeed in fitting all the parts togeth- 
er in some reasonable pattern, we are 
properly amazed at our ingenuity and go 
forth to share the glad tidings with 
others. This is only another form of in- 
tellectualism, and someday we тау 
awake duly amazed that we know so 
much and live so badly. 


As Christianity has been the religion 
of Western nations for nearly twenty 
centuries, it offers the most available 
and acceptable form of religious teach- 
ings. Venerated by tradition, and sanc- 
tified by the experience of ages, the teach- 
ings of Jesus and the inspiration offered 
by his life are close to the hearts of 
countless millions. In spite of these ob- 
vious advantages, however, the Christian 
faith has not as yet succeeded in bring- 
ing to its followers the spiritual overtones 
necessary to a dynamic conviction. We 
see unfolding about us the unhappy spec- 
tacle of a nominal Christian world com- 
Promising all its sacred convictions and 
attempting to survive by codes that are 
less than the policies usually associated 
with barbarianism. 

The present failure is not the result of 
the doctrines and teachings of Jesus of 
Nazareth. The faith has not failed men, 
but men have failed the faith. They 
have becn content to substitute the formal 
Memberships in religious organizations 
for the actual practice of the religious 
life. The condition is due, beyond ques- 
tion, to the failure of the clergy to em- 
Phasize the importance of the Christian 
Mysteries as personal spiritual experi- 
ences. No individual becomes truly en- 
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lightened by indoctrination alone. While 
it is obvious that we must study or con- 
sider any religion or philosophy before 
we can practice its principles, such study 
is sterile unless instruction leads directly 
to the practice of the presence of a divine 
principle in the operation of human af- 
fairs. 

Mystical Christianity consists of three 
interrelated spiritual values; these to- 
gether form the Covenant. The first 
part consists of the teachings of the 
Master as reported in the New Testa- 
ment. The second part is the life of 
Jesus, which may be regarded as the 
great "example. The third part is the 
Ecclesia; that is, the assembly or the 
Church. The use of the word church 
here does not imply denomination, but 
is itself the Covenant or the body of the 
faith. Each of these three “witnesses” 
must be discovered, not historically but 
mystically, through participation in the 
conviction of this Covenant or assembly. 

Our forefathers built their way of life 
around the family Bible. It was usually 
an elaborate, massive, gilded volume, 
kept in the best room of the house. Be- 
tween the Old and New Testaments 
were several leaves inserted for vital 
statistics. Here births, marriages, and 
deaths were recorded, and flowers from 
important occasions were pressed be- 
tween the pages. Always, on Sunday, 
and usually on weekdays at evenfall the 
family gathered, while the patriarch read 
appropriate verses from the sacred text. 
With all seriousness and devotion the 
family assembled, but when one looked 
into the faces of these pious folks, it was 
uncommon to see much of Christian 
gladness. They were dour, stern people, 
most of them suffering silently the tyran- 
nies of each other. To them the great 
virtue was patience for which they would 
be properly rewarded in heaven. 

This picture fifty years ago was not 
the exception but the rule. In fact, it 
had been the rule for centuries, and, 
while it bred a kind of nobility, it was 
a sad, silent righteousness. This was 
not a mystical communion, nor a cove- 
nant of gentleness, but a dedication to 
the jots and tittles. Nearly always one 
or two members of the family were ab- 
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sent from these sacred assemblages. 
There was no Christian kindness for these 
absentees, for they had departed from 
grace by displeasing the elders and even 
to speak their names was forbidden. The 
ones most needing help had been cast 
from the fold, and those who remained 
prayed silently for release from this sol- 
emn tyranny sincerely practiced in the 
name of an all-loving God. 

The truly orthodox stood ready to die 
if necessary to preserve their doctrine. 
No sacrifice was too great, and often they 
went against the dictates of their hearts 
in order to be true to the letter of the 
Law. They could quote the Scriptures 
to good purpose, but they had found 
little of comfort. To them the promised 
Comforter had not yet come, so they 
watched and waited and prayed unceas- 
ingly. This has been the tragedy of the 
faiths, and it is this sorry state of affairs, 
rendered holy by habit, that has brought 
us to the present century with great 
churches and small faith. 

Religion has become so solemn, so seri- 
ous, so heavy a responsibility upon the 
human heart and mind that we have a 
neurotic obsession on the subject of God. 
Deity has assumed the proportions of a 
universal despot, demanding of his chil- 
dren the kind of obedience reminiscent 
of some square-toed puritanical grand- 
father. It ended with our internal ex- 
perience being one of strange, dark, mys- 
terious fear. 

For this experience of fear, we must 
substitute a nobler emotion. We must 
come to know the mystery of God as a 
deep soul-satisfying joy; not the kind of 
joy which merely bubbles on the surface, 
but rather a quiet serene sense of internal 
security. We must learn to meditate 
upon the mystery of our faith as the 
source of a broad and deep understand- 
ing of life and living. It may be that 
our daily problems are heavy and our 
burdens numerous. We may grow tired 
and superficially depressed, but we will 
neither falter nor fall if deep within our- 
selves there is an abiding realization of 
universal wisdom and universal love. 

The storms that agitate our external 
lives may not be quickly quelled. In 
fact, only the broad vistas revealed by 
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the doctrine of rebirth can offer the ex- 
periences and opportunities necessary for 
our final conquest of our limitations. 
The human personality is a complex or- 
ganism with which we all have to strive. 
No religion has a right to demand the 
immediate perfection of its followers. 
We have lived so long on the surface of 
ourselves and our world that we have 
ceased to recognize the importance of 
depths. The true source of our strength 
lies in the deepest and most sacred parts 
of our own consciousness. 

The great question of religion is: 
What do we find when we seek within 
ourselves? Do we find a deep and abid- 
ing realization of our own identity with 
the Divinity which dwells in the further- 
most and the innermost? For our pres- 
ent security do we find a strong steady 
flame, the light of the Christianity taught 
by Jesus Christ? If we do not, we are 
not Christians, regardless of the sacra- 
ments or rituals of a man-made Church 
in a God-made world. 

As St. Paul so wisely observed, it is 
the Christ in you that is the hope of 
glory. It is the realization of the Christ 
within that constitutes the mystical ex- 
perience of Christianity. Once this real- 
ization is established and accepted, the 
outer conduct is modified slowly but in- 
evitably toward agreement with this in- 
ternal conviction. Obviously, those of 
different degrees of intellectual attain- 
ment will experience differently the mys- 
tery of this internal illumination. Yet 
each will find in this, or experience 
through it, that which is necessary to the 
integration of his own life pattern. As 
long as the world is ruled from the out- 
side, we will have conflict and discord. 
The hope of world peace is fulfilled on- 
ly when we are governed by a quality of 
spiritual conviction which makes it im- 
possible for the individual to resist the 
impulse of his own internal standard of 
integrity. 

I doubt seriously if this internal illu- 
mination can come from the reading of 
books, from the preaching of other men, 
or from association with vast institutions. 
All these factors may incline the indi- 
vidual in ways of righteousness, but 
righteousness itself is born of an internal 
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‘expansion of the self. It seems reason- 
able and likely that at this stage of our 
evolution there are many human beings 
capable of capturing the spirit of reli- 
gion. They are essentially sincere men 
and women, but they have neither rec- 
ognized nor been taught either the im- 
portance of personal spiritual experience 
or the means for its attainment. As long 
as they are assured by their religious 
leaders that affiliation with an organiza- 
tion and the acceptance of its creed con- 
stitute religion, they have no incentive 
to attempt a further growth. In fact, in 
many instances, they are warned against 
any departure from the outer forms of 
dogma and belief. 


It is inevitable that those who have at- 
tained an internal sustaining faith should 
drift away from addiction to physical 
organizations. This does not mean that 
they should disparage religious institu- 
tions, but rather that they have shifted 
their allegiance from formal doctrines to 
a code of spiritual integrity which is un- 
folding within their own hearts and 
minds. 

Entirely apart from intellectual for- 
mulas, there comes to the mystic the im- 
pact of the experience of the life and 
ministry of Jesus. This impact can 
neither be explained nor rationalized. It 
is simply a fact so evident and so inevi- 
table that no force nor faculty within the 
human personality can doubt or ques- 
‘tion its reality or authority. Jesus be- 
comes entirely unhistorical. He emerges 
as the spiritual symbol of the ideals and 
hopes of Christendom. Vitalized by the 
consciousness of the devout person, this 
symbol takes the place of egocentricity 
and self-purpose as the guiding power in 
the unfoldment of character. Only those 
аге Christians who have experienced 
rist in a mystery. 
= This is the importance of the world 
teacher in the descent of his faith. That 
Which is true of mystical Christianity is 
true of all other world religions. We 
Must have not only the doctrine; we 
Must have the personal experience of 
identity with the spirit of that doctrine. 
€ are too feeble as creatures to conjure 
a great integrity from the unformed sub- 
stances of space. 
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Our moral code is based upon our un- 
derstanding of the prophet or messiah 
identified with our religious conviction. 
This identity is not historical but entirely 
mystical. We bridge the interval be- 
tween ourselves and the spirit of our be- 
lief across the bridge of the Great Teach- 
er. Christ said that none could come 
unto the Father save through him. The 
same is true with Buddha, or Zoroaster, 
or Laotse. Through meditation upon 
our own convictions of the true character 
of these immortal teachers, we discover 
our own code of life. Through them 
our abstract convictions take on moral, 
ethical, and cultural force, and through 
them, finally, we grow toward the name- 
less and formless Principle in which re- 
sides the Absolute Truth of all things. 

This mystical significance of great 
ministries will lead the individual finally 
to ask, in a moment of decision, what 
would the Master do in this circum- 
stance? Instinctively we know that the 
Master would do the wise, the loving 
and the honorable thing. Perhaps we 
are not certain as to the particular course 
of action, but we will strive toward a be- 
havior true to the substance of our be- 
lief. If we are the disciples, we will keep 
the commandments of the spiritual being 
that we cherish in our hearts. For the 
Christian, the code of the Master is too 
well-known to require amplification. 
Each of us, if we are thoughtful, can 
feel how he would act. We know that 
he would be patient in all things, hum- 
ble in all things, and kind in all things. 
If we claim to be his disciples, we shall 
strive not for our own advancement only, 
but for the peace and security of our fel- 
low men. There cannot be war and 
strife and selfishness in our hearts if we 
believe in any power of good or strive 
to live in the light of the spirit. 

The Christian assembly or Ecclesia is 
made up of those who have inwardly 
resolved to take upon themselves the 
Way of Christ. Мо man is a Christian 
because he has been confirmed into the 
faith, but because he has taken upon 
himself the code of Christ. It is useless 
for him to attempt to live this code 
merely because he has an intellectual 
conception of its rules. As long as his 
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internal instincts are at variance with the 
principles which he has nominally ac- 
cepted, he will live a life of conflict and 
confusion. Even if he keeps the rules 
he will not be virtuous, because his heart 
and instincts do not conform with his 
conduct. Religion fails, therefore, with- 
out the mystical experience and the mys- 
tical example. These cannot be be- 
stowed; they must be discovered by the 
aspiring human soul earnestly desiring to 
outgrow its own inadequacies. 

In the matter of the mystical experi- 
ence, all men stand equal; the scientist, 
the philosopher, the theologian, and the 
materialist are without advantage one 
over the other. Each with his various 
abilities and accomplishments stands in 
the same need of that internal light 
which alone can bring peace. The griefs 
of the learned are not different from the 
sorrows of the unschooled. Regardless 
of our intellectual acquirements, we are 
all insufficient until some mysterious spir- 
itual alchemy transmutes our base metals 
into the gold of true enlightenment. 
The distance to the heart of all human 
beings is equal, but if we wish to reach 
it along the paths of the mind, the way 
is circuitous and uncertain. With all 
that we know to guide us we may still 
lack the comfort and consolation which 
come only from within ourselves. 


We have devoted some space to the 
historical side of the Christian problem, 
only because it bears directly upon our 
own internal attitudes. The human con- 
sciousness growing toward its own larger 
destiny needs to be liberated from the 
barriers imposed by creeds upon the per- 
sonal convictions of their members. We 
need to build faith upon large and gen- 
erous foundations. To escape from the 
uncertainties of our doctrines, we must 
emerge into the concept of a world re- 
ligion. If the example of Jesus inspires 
to a deep and generous appreciation of 
the good works of all good men in all 
times, this realization broadens the hori- 
zons of the truth seeker. Не comes 
nearer to the reality by overcoming the 
interval imposed by the limitations of 
human leaders. These limitations have 
assumed the proportions of essential doc- 
trines, and have interfered seriously with 
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the natural growth of human idealism. 

We will all be wiser and better people 
when we recognize the importance of 
our own spiritual adjustment with the 
divine over-plan. As long as we neglect 
the personal practice of right convictions, 
our religious world will languish in a 
slough of despondency. It is not enough 
to think of large motions moving us col- 
lectively in the direction of the Prom- 
ised Land. We will not drift to truth 
on some friendly tide. Growth results 
from personal effort, personal vision, and 
personal adjustment. Each of us must 
live by a code of spiritual ethics which 
satishes the promptings and instincts of 
personal conscience. It is not so impor- 
tant that we acknowledge shortcomings 
as it is that we recognize the need for 
personal planning in the direction of in- 
ternal peace. 

The simplest and most natural way to 
develop extrasensory powers is to build 
character upon a broad and solid founda- 
tion of daily improvement. Meditation 
and concentration and other specialized 
disciplines fail unless in small things we 
exercise the principles of a wise and gen- 
tle faith. For Christendom, the way of 
Christ is personified in the life of Christ. 
We will not attain spiritual maturity 
merely by copying the conduct of a good 
man, but contemplation of this conduct 
and its universal power to solve existing 
difficulties may inspire us to a decision as 
to what constitutes a satisfactory stand- 
ard of conduct. 


The lives of the great and the good 
remind each of us that greatness and 
goodness are possible. We can never be 
truly happy until this spiritual greatness 
and goodness awakens within us and 
leads us along paths of righteousness. 
As long as we compromise with our 
principles, we shall fall short of the 
security we seek. We may not attain 
the end or goal in the present life or in 
many lives to come, but we can make a 
sincere effort in the right direction. This 
effort itself brings with it a fecling of 
personal integrity and well-being, and is 
the best available remedy for those 
strange dark neurotic impulses which 
destroy for us the beauty and goodness 
of the world in which we live. 


Curicuser © Curiouser 


А DEPARTMENT DEDICATED TO ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


Great Benin 


Benin is the name of a country, a 
city, and a river, and the area is now 
a province of South Nigeria. Until the 
closing years of the 19th century Benin 
was an independent country, holding 
neighboring tribes and villages as tribu- 
taries. The government was adminis- 
tered by the King of Benin City, who 
in turn was under the influence of a 
group of officials combining priestly and 

litical powers. Although juju is preva- 
ent among African tribes, the Bini do 
not appear to have been dominated by a 
formal priesthood. The individual citi- 
zen worshiped according to his own 
convictions, but religious practices in 
general were consistent with those of sur- 
rounding nations. 

Great Benin has had an extraordinary 
history. It was discovered by the Portu- 
Buese between 1480 and 1490, and was 
Visited periodically by explorers, mer- 
chants, scientists, and historians. Among 
distinguished visitors in the rcgion were 
Giovanni Belzoni, who died at Gwato 
in Benin teritory in 1823, Sir Richard 
Burton, who visited the city in 1862, and 
Published an extensive account of the 
area, and M. Jacolliot, whose reports of 
the court of thc King of Benin were 
Published in Paris in 1878. 

During the early days of European 
trading the principal exports of Benin 
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werc slaves and ivory. Ат one time the 
exporting of slaves reached very large 
proportions, but so unhealthful was the 
climate that the French, English, Dutch 
and Portuguese were unable to continue 
operations. Many ships lost from half 
to three-quarters of their crews from 
tropical diseases on a single trip. 

Factually, nothing is known of the 
history of Benin prior to the Portuguese 
explorations. The natives themselves im- 
ply considerable antiquity to their nation, 
and this would be sustained by the in- 
dications of an ancient and highly or- 
ganized culture. The Bini are a pure 
Negro people, with a root language, 
and a remarkable school of indigenous 
art. It is quite possible that they are 
descended from, or at least had direct 
contact with, the Ethiopian kings of 
Egypt. 

We should mention a figure from 
Н. L. Roth’s Great Benin. Неге the 
author compares a bronze plaque of a 
fetish King of Benin with a Gnostic 
abraxoid in the British Museum. In 
this fetish group the central figure is 
evidently a person of consequence, for his 
arms are being supported by two officers 
or Ukoba (attendants). The great per- 
son’s legs end in the forms either of ser- 
pents or symbolical catfish. The design 
is so startling and curious that it seems 
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extremely unlikely that tbe similarity 
with the abraxas gems is entirely coinci- 
dental. It is much more likely that an- 
cient Benin shared in the cultural tradi- 
ton of the Egyptian Empire. 


The city of Great Benin has been de- 
scribed by many early travelers. Appar- 
ently time has reduced the importance of 
the community, and the ancient build- 
ings which excited the admiration of ex- 
plorers have entirely vanished. One 
writer reported that the principal street 
was seven to eight times broader than 
the main thoroughfare in Amsterdam. 
After walking a good half mile along 
this broad road, there seemed no end to 
the inhabited area. The King’s quarters, 
which contained the abodes of the prin- 
cipal families and their slaves, and was 
surrounded by high walls, was said to 
have a population of approximately fif- 
teen thousand. Here also was the King's 
palaver house and the other buildings 
of state. 


Allowing a gradual deterioration and 
decline of the power of Great Benin, it 
seems possible that at the height of its 
prosperity the city might have contained 
between fifty and a hundred thousand 
souls. - It is known, for example, that 
the King of Benin could put a hundred 
thousand soldiers in the field if an emer- 
gency arose. We do not think of prim- 
itive African society as being so well- 
organized, or its cities attaining to such 
proportions, 


The religion of the Bini has long been 
associated with the most sanguinary prac- 
tices. Benin has been called the “city 
of blood,” for nearly all of the impor- 
tant ceremonials of the court or the peo- 
ple were associated with human sacrifice. 
It has been difficult to reconcile the cul- 
tural achievements of this extraordinary 
country with its utter addiction to rituals 
of death. The people were never can- 
nibalistic, and in their daily contact are 
kindly, good-natured, and sympathetic. 
They have finely proportioned bodies and 
noble, intelligent faces; and, although 
dominated by their spirit cults and 
fetishes, have a sincere and rather en- 
lightened concept of God and the opera- 
tions of universal law. 
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Ancient relics indicating an early con- 
tact with Christianity have been discov- 
ered among the Bini. Some of these 
relics are supposed to have belonged to 
the fabled empire of Prester John, whose 
dominions lay beyond Abyssinia. The 
Bini practice of crucifixion is believed to 
have been inspired by early Christian 
crosses, with figures of Christ hanging 
upon them. 

Although hundreds, even thousands, 
died in the Bini festivals, the governors 
of the city insisted that only criminals 
or those who proved to be undesirable 
citizens were killed in these rites. Vic- 
tims were never tortured, and usually 
were drugged before execution. Foreign- 
ers reporting these bloody rituals all com- 
mented on the apparent indifference of 
the victims. There was seldom any ex- 
pression of terror or anguish. The rites 
were taken as a matter of course, and exe- 
cution was more desirable than to be sold 
into slavery or subjected to the numerous 
indignities of daily living. 

In 1897, Vice-Consul Phillips of the 
Niger Coast Protectorate resolved to un- 
dertake a peaceful mission to Benin. He 
was warned by King Overami that such 
a visit was untimely, as the nation was 
in the midst of its great annual celebra- 
tions. Mr. Phillips, however, was new to 
the country and was determined to make 
the journey completely unarmed, so as 
not to arouse animosity on the part of 
the natives. The trip was a disaster, and 
seven white men including Mr. Phillips 
together with their native carriers were 
massacred. 

After this the British government felt 
that it was necessary to send a punitive 
expedition. This was under the com- 
mand of Admiral Sir Harry Rawson. 
After a short campaign the city of Benin 
was captured, and in the legal trials that 
followed several native officials respon- 
sible for the massacre of the Phillips’ ex- 
pedition were executed. The King, how- 
ever, was exonerated, and was sent into 
exile, where he died at Calaber in 1914. 
His son was recognized as the head of 
the native government. . 

While the British were within Benin 
City, two of the native carriers through 
carelessness set fire to a hut. There was 
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a strong breeze, and in a short time the 
entire area was in flames. The complete 
destruction of Great Benin in this con- 
agration resulted in the loss of priceless 
records and treasures of native art. Only 
about six hundred examples of Benin 
bronze casting are known to have sur- 
ived the flames, and as a result these 
extremely curious productions are now 
among the most valuable African primi- 
tives. There was a corresponding loss of 
‘wood and ivory relics, arid nearly all 
evidence of this important school of 
African culture perished in the general 
destruction. 

= This brings us to a brief study of 
Benin bronze casting. The style and 
decoration of these African bronzes have 
caused much controversy and confusion 
among artists and archaeologists. Nearly 
every type of ornamentation known in 
the world occurs here. Some of the 
designs are Nordic; others are Syrian, 
Phoenician, or even Chinese. There are 
Greek chains, conventionalized fleur-de- 
15, and of course numerous elements ob- 
Viously African. 
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BRONZE CASTING FROM BENIN 


(Courtesy of George Rony) 


We can summarize the problem by a 
quotation from Н. L. Roth, with refer- 
ences to his text-figures omitted: "But 
in an attempt to ascertain the origin of 
the Benin bronze art, we cannot pass 
over unnoticed the facts that several of 
their institutions show indications of 
exotic origin, and that the ornamen- 
tation is full of foreign forms. We find 
the law of inheritance different from 
that of the people of the surrounding 
country, probably as a result of the gross 
superstition which centered everything 
in the fetishism of the king. We find 
vestiges of the old Catholic rituals in 
more than one instance. We find that 
the internal division of the buildings are 
exotic arrangements. We find designs 
in wood carvings which were common 
forms among the Hittites, and we have 
bronze and brass castings which bear un- 
doubted traces of the influence of Europe 
of the Middle Ages. One of the patterns 
of a ring is Graeco Roman, another we 
meet in Tunis, a third is like Saxon 
work and on one of the bells we find 
a double-spiral ornamentation of the old 
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Swiss lake dwellers. The manilla is al- 
most Celtic in shape; the squeezed-up 
lizard might be Scandinavian. The mix- 
ture of the designs in fact almost equals 
that of the population of ancient Baby- 
lonia." (See Great Benin) 

While some of the bronze casting 
show a distinct influence resulting from 
contact with the Portuguese and other 
Europeans, it is certain that this metal 
was used before the advent of foreign 
travelers. The Benin bronzes were made 
by what is known as the cire perdue pro- 
cess; that is, a core of hardened sand 
was prepared on which was molded a 
wax model. The model was then coated 
with clay, the wax melted out, and mol- 
ten metal poured into the clay molds. 
The rough casting was then finished by 
hand. 'Thus the Bini were more clever 
than the Etruscans or Greeks whose 
castings were always solid. The Egyp- 
tians seem to bave introduced the prac- 
tice of using the sand core, which saved 
bronze and permitted the object to be 
much lighter and more easily transported. 


In the tradition of Great Benin the 
knowledge of the workings of bronze 
was brought to the people at a remote 
time by a man of light skin. This man, 
whose name was Ahammangiwa, created 
a school which however became extinct. 
"There is a further report that the ancient 
bronze work, no specimens of which are 
known to have survived, was much finer 
than that which can be produced in 
modern times. As Leo Frobenius points 
out in The Voice of Africa: "A great 
portion of the sacred relics of Benin do 
actually consist of comparatively recent 
castings and can be so recognized, be- 
cause many a dish or salver shows Por- 
tuguese with rolls of money, typical 
fashion of dress, beard to correspond, and 
muskets. It is known that these Benin 
bronzes were manufactured until quite 
recently, but this naturally affords no 
clue whatever to the period and form of 
culture from which they originated." 

The debris of Benin City is still being 
worked for its lost art treasures. Also 
a school of craftsmen is developing to 
capitalize on world-wide interest in 
African design. Unfortunately, however, 
contact with the Western world and 
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modern civilization has destroyed the 
spirit underlying sincere folk artistry. 
Leon Underwood, in his little work on 
Masks of West Africa, describes the case 
of Bamboya. He was a Yoruba carver 
who produced many fine masks and fig- 
ures about thirty years ago. He was 
persuaded to come to the government 
experimental school to teach carving to 
the boys there. Although native methods 
were. used, the result was disappointing. 
The boys did not gain any sincere skill, 
and Bamboya himself lost his own integ- 
rity of art consciousness. The produc- 
tions of this group are described as 
“typical of the meritorious though life- 
less work in European art-craftsmenship 
exhibitions.” 

Primitive art is nearly always closely 
involved in religious conviction. If the 
religion fails, the arts fail with it. As 
the African people have come more and 
more under the domination of foreign 
powers and foreign faiths, they have lost 
the sincerity which was the real strength 
of their art. The masks, fetishes, ghost 
and spirit figures are not important un- 
less they express the profound convictions 
not only of the artist, but of the village 
and of the tribe in which he lives. 


The accompanying figure is a bronze 
mask from Great Benin, approximately 
half life-size, and was worn on the belt, 
possibly as a covering for the handle of 
a knife or a sword. Similar masks exist 
in ivory. They may also have been made 
in wood, but this is a very perishable 
medium in Africa. 

Some hold that these masks were fig- 
ures to represent spirits, but it is quite 
possible that they were regarded as an- 
cestral portraits, or at least were idealized 
racial types. Although some bronze 
work, most of it extremely crude, is 
found among other African tribes, the 
Bini are the only people who developed 
this art to a high degree independent of 
contact with European nations. Frobe- 
nius favors the possibility that the great 
arts of Africa originated in Atlantis, and 
that what we see today is merely the 
remnant of a once highly organized ar- 
tistic consciousness. : 

Comparing the ivories and castings of 
Great Benin with the crafts of surround- 
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ing peoples, we are forced to conclude 
that the Bini preserved an artistic form 
of unusual purity and intensity. Noth- 
ing closely resembling Bini workmanship 
js to be found anywhere else in the 
world. Like most folk art it is not im- 
mediately appreciated by those untrained 
in the study of primitives. Thoughtful- 
ness, however, increases our respect and 
admiration. We respond instinctively to 
the integrity of the basic concept. We 
also realize that many European and 
American artists are drawing heavily 
upon folk art for their inspiration and 
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stylization. 

The simple lesson that we can learn 
from all primitive art and crafts is the 
significance of sincerity. Art fails unless 
it expresses a human conviction about 
some force or principle in nature superior 
to man. When this conviction is shaken 
or confused by conflicting doctrines, the 
artistry deteriorates until nothing remains 
but that hopeless and horrible export 
trash, which is manufactured for the 
only motive that can inspire those who 
have lost all integrity of purpose—the 
motive of profit. 
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Tibetan Philosophy, Religion, 


Literature, Lore 


A reasonable conclusion after reading 
a number of travel books on Tibet is 
that few occidentals could live harmoni- 
ously amid typical Tibetan surroundings. 
The majority of those who are anxious 
to penetrate into Tibet seem to be moti- 
vated by commercial interests or the mis- 
sionary spirit—intent on imposing our 
Western ways of life on the people rather 
than on learning how they have thrived 
for generations in their own ways. The 
Tibetans may not be physically clean ac- 
cording to our standards; they may not 
be scientifically progressive in a Western 
sense; they may be wasting their lives 
and souls in superstitious beliefs. But 
whatever their modes of life may be, 
they have been innocent of aggression 
in recent centuries, and have retired 
further and further into their isolation. 

There seems to be a comprehensive 
plan that is common to all religious 
teachings. As we grow in an under- 
standing of principles we have some 
chance to outgrow the limitations of mis- 
understanding, bias, bigotry, intolerance 
—even emancipate ourselves from the 
feeling that our particular faith is best 
for the entire world. 
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The Tibetan beliefs are suited to the 
Tibetans. But the student of compar- 
ative religion will find here material 
upon which to discipline his whole meth- 
od of study. No one book seems to be 
quite accurate; writers and authorities 
are at variance on many names and con- 
cepts. It is unlikely that any student 
ever learns the full content of his texts. 
There is no problem of converting any- 
one to Tibetan religion, philosophy, 
learning, psychology, because it is just 
as true in Tibet as in the West that there 
is a great interval between theory and/ 
or belief and practice. Hence it is futile 
to judge between “good” or “bad” doc- 
trines, or even to compare them favor- 
ably or unfavorably with similar or dis- 
similar beliefs. 

The student can practice the open 
mind, expand his knowledge, and enjoy 
with greater understanding the religious 
motives of other races and nations—end- 
lessly, without in any way intruding 
upon his personal convictions. But such 
study may well awaken him to the ne- 
cessity of the exercise of religion as a 
vital factor in daily life rather than to 


be held as a colorful pageantry for holy 

S 
d student of Tibetan lore will find 
it helpful to orient himself to several 
simple facts. Then the confusing and 
apparently endless array of divinities, 
sects, symbols, and personages will take 
some order in relation to these basic, or 
at least accepted, generalities. 

'The ancient religion of the Tibetans 
was Bon, a highly developed though 
primitive system of magic and demon 
‘worship. The Bon influence is strong in 
all of the present systems in Tibet, and 
the Bon rites and ceremonies persist as 
such in various isolated places. Because 
of its alien nature to Western thought, 


Western students have made little head- 


in its religion. During the 600's, King 
оп Tsan Gampo married two Buddhist 
ves, one a Chinese and the other a 


ited to Tibet by the then reigning king. 
a Sambhava was a Tantric yogi 
d in the magical arts. He founded 
Lamaist system with its elaborate 
rarchy into which merged the Tantric 
and Bon rites; and it is out of this melt- 
ing pot that have emerged the numerous 
present day sects. The direct successors 
to Padma Sambhava are the members of 
the Nyingmapa Sect who are popularly 
Known as the Red Caps. 

Centuries of growth for Buddhism in 
Tibet with at least one major reform 
. €ulminated in the reorganization of the 
principal sect at the beginning of the 
J5th century by Tson ka-pa. He altered 
the name to the Gelugpa Sect, "the vir- 
tuous order." "This sect soon eclipsed all 
the others; and in five generations it ob- 
tained the  pries-kingship of Tibet, 
Which it still retains to this day. (Evans- 
Wentz). These are the Yellow Caps. 
„А third most important group is the 
MAargyutpa Sect, the “Followers of the 
A They belong to 


Apostolic Succession.” 
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the Mahamudra School and practice 
rigid ascetic and yoga disciplines. The 
most famous among the apostolic succes- 
sion is Milarepa, the fourth in the line 
of descent after its founding. 

“At this very moment there are hun- 
dreds of the Kargyutpa ascetics living in 
the bleak solitudes of the Tibetan Hima- 
layas, some of them in caves at the base 
and on the sides of Mount Everest, 
wherein are still to be found, as places 
of special sanctity and pilgrimage, the 
hermitages of Jetsun [Milarepa]. There 
nature remains as it has been since 
Earth’s early ages, and the Kargyutpa 
hermits dwell undisturbed by the restless- 
ness of the world beyond, wherein the 
ancient ideals which they uphold no 
longer govern men, but where there 
rules, instead, the opinion that success 
means the acquisition of worldly riches, 
fame, and power.” (Evans-Wentz) 

The Iconography of Tibetan Lamaism. 
By Antoinette K. Gordon. Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1939. 


From the foreword by Wiliam B. 
Whitney: “The number of Gods in the 
Tibetan pantheon seems to be limited 
only by the bounds of the human im- 
agination... Some of these divinities are 
in human form and have their origins 
in history, legend, or pure imagination. 
The elements, forces of nature, moun- 
tains, and rivers, and even doctrinal sys- 
tems, have been deified in human or tan- 
tric forms, and spirits and genii, benefi- 
cent and malicious, have been imagined 
and given form... In addition there is 
a formidable array of disciples, apostles, 
sorcerers, teachers, and translators.... 
also the founders and successive heads 
of the different sects of Lamaism... All 
are represented by images.... each im- 
age is made according to definite specifi- 
cations, or a fixed formula... pose, ex- 
pression, and dress... posture, number 
of faces, arms, and legs and the mystic 
gestures... and the symbols, if any... 
Color is always important." 


Miss Gordon has included a simple 
pronunciation table and a well-chosen 
glossary of terms. "There are basic draw- 
ings of ritual objects, talismans, symbols, 
mudras (the symbolic hand poses), asa- 
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nas* and vahanas. There are examples 
of thang-kas, paintings of divinities or 
groups of divinities which are carried by 
monks in religious processions and hung 
in the temples; mandalas or ritual dia- 
grams. The classification of sacred im- 
ages gives both the Sanskrit and Tibetan 
names. The book proceeds with various 
keys to identifying particular schools, 
grades of hierarchies, and individuals.” 

Quite a game can be made of learn- 
ing to identify the Tibetan sacred per- 
sonages. We have in the library some 
twenty-five or thirty examples of fine 
thang-kas. They have been but roughly 
identified— possibly dubiously. There is 
a project here for some interested student 
to prepare to analyze the detail of these 
thang-kas. The work of photographing 
one or two can be easily accomplished 
when someone qualifies. 

Buddhism in Tibet illustrated by liter- 
ary documents and objects of religious 
worship, with an account of the Bud- 
dhist systems preceding it in India. By 
Emil Schlagintweit. With a folio atlas 
of twenty plates and twenty tables of 
native print in the text. Trubner & Co., 
London, 1863. 

Emil Schlagintweit was never in Tibet 
and his book embodies the findings of 
his brothers, together with the results of 
his own literary researches based on the 
works of Hodgson and Burnouf. His 
Tibetan studies were assisted by Schief- 
ner at St. Petersburg whom he quotes 
many times in the text. 

Although more than eighty-five years 
have intervened, Schlagintweit’s chapter 
on the sacred literature of Tibet is still 
a simple and informative introduction to 
the important Tibetan books. Не re- 
views the Kanjur, the Tanjur, the Mani 
Kambum. 

The Kanjur—translation of the com- 
mandments of the Buddha. It consists 
of 108 large volumes classed under the 
following principal divisions: Discipline, 
transcendental wisdom, association of 
Buddhas, jewel peak, sutras or apho- 
risms, the doctrine of deliverance from 
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existence, and tantra. An abstract of the 
Kanjur was originally made by Csoma 
de Koros and an index was edited by the 
Imperial Russian Academy of St. Peters- 
burg in 1845. There were in 1863 com- 
plete copies of the Kanjur only at the 


library of St. Petersburg, the library of 


the India Office, the Imperial Library at 
Paris, and the library of the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal. [Waddell has published 
a list of Tibetan sacred books brought 
back with the Younghusband expedition 
in 1908 and distributed to various im- 
portant libraries. ] 

The Tanjur—translation of the doc- 
trine comprising 225 volumes. Complete 
copies of these were known at that time 
outside of Tibet only in the library of 
St. Petersburg and the library of the 
India Office. (We do not have a pres- 
ent cataloguing, but we understand that 
the Library of Congress now has com- 
Без sets of both the Tanjur and Kan- 
jur. 

The Mani Kambum—a hundred thou- 
sand precious commandments, contains 
in twelve chapters a detailed account of 
the numerous legendary tales respecting 
Padmapani’s merits as the propagator of 
Buddhism in Tibet, and a statement of 
the origin and application of the sacred 
formula Om mani padme hum. Some 
historical events are added with refer- 
ence to the king of Tibet and his two 
wives who were instrumental in intro- 
ducing Buddhism to Tibet. Schlagint- 
weit gives an excellent and interesting 
resume of the work. 

He has reproduced in Tibetan charac- 
ters An Address to the Buddhas of Con- 
fession, together with a carefully anno- 
tated translation. To indicate the spirit 
of the work we quote a fragment, omit- 
ting the numerous repetitions of adora- 
tion for the various deities: 

Reverence be to the very spotless Bud- 
dhas, who all come in the same way. 
Repentance of all sins. 

I adore the Tathagatas.... I rejoice 
over the cause of virtue, I turn the wheel 
of the doctrine. 


* In an attempt to anglicize as far as practical oriental terms, we are omitting all diacritical marks. 


The critical scholar is able to supply them for himself. 


popular reading. 


These articles are intended for 
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Whatever human being upon earth 
writes the names Of these Buddhas, or 
carries them with him or reads them, 
or makes a vow, will be blessed for it: 
He will become clean from all darken- 
ing sins and will be born in the region 
Devachan, which is toward the west. 

The work closes with an imposing 
bibliography which, though early, rep- 
resents some of the most important 
pioneering work done in things Tibetan. 
The glossary gives the phonetic tran- 
scription, Tibetan characters, translitera- 


Hon, and page reference for all the Tibet- 
ап terms used in the text. This will 
prove helpful to the more technical 
tudent and the philologist. 


The Buddhism of Tibet, or Lamaism, 
with its mystic cults, symbolism апа 
thology, and in its relation to Indian 
Buddhism. By L. Austine Waddell. 
W. H. Allen & Co., Limited, London, 
Many plates, diagrams, photo- 
phs, and reproductions. 

The author claims to have studied 
h the Hinayana and Mahayana sys- 
n of Buddhism prior to his studies of 
betan Lamaism. Waddell was the 


id mission to Lhasa. Не purchased 
Lamaist temple with its complete fit- 
gs and prevailed upon the officiating 
priests to explain the details of the sym- 
ism and rites as they were performed. 
€ lamas told him that they accepted 

as a reflex of the Western Buddha, 
Amitabha. Whether the lamas were sin- 
cere is a matter of conjecture because 
apparently Waddell’s attitude never de- 
parted from that of an impersonal scien- 
tst as typified by the following: 


_ “For Lamaism is only thinly and im- 
Perfectly varnished over with Buddhist 
symbolism, beneath which the sinister 
growth 


seem unnecessary. 
And this Yoga parasite, containing 
Within itself the germs of Tantrism, 
Seized strong hold of its host and soon 
developed its monster outgrowths, which 
Crushed and cankered most of the little 
“Не of purely Buddhistic stock yet left 
\ the Mahayana." 
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It may be unnecessary to caution the 
reader regarding such directional lan- 
guage because the general textual materi- 
al is obviously excellent, scholarly, in- 
formative, and has been accepted for 
many years by critical scholars and 
authorities on kindred subjects. How- 
ever it is important to adjust the mind 
to the product of a researcher who ap- 
parently refused to commit himself in 
print to a sympathy with his subject. It 
would have been more generous of him 
not to have been so obviously aloof and 
critical. 

The Buddhism of Tibet follows a well- 
organized and comprehensive outline: 

Historical—the changes in primitive 
Buddhism leading to Lamaism, the ori- 
gins of Lamaism and its sects. Doctrinal 
—the metaphysical sources of the doc- 
trine, morality, literature. Monastic— 
Lamaist curriculum, daily life, dress, dis- 
cipline, hierarchy, incarnate deities, re- 


embodied saints. Buildings — temples, 
monuments, shrines. Pantheon and 
mythology—including symbolism. Rit- 


ual and sorcery—sacerdotal services, as- 
trology, oracles, divination, charms, nec- 
romancy. Festivals and sacred plays. 
Popular and domestic Lamaism in every- 
day life, customs, and folklore. 

There is a section on Tibetan rosaries. 
We have several examples of Buddhist 
rosaries which the student may examine. 
The section on Tibetan astrology has 
some unusual information. 


Here is an item of divinatory practice 
that may startle devotees of the galloping 
dominoes: “A most peculiar application 
of the dice is for determining the suc- 
cessive regions and grades of one’s fu- 
ture re-births.” There is an illustration 
of the dice-board and a brief description 
of this little-known belief. 

Tibetan Manuscripts and Books, Etc., 
Collected during the Younghusband Mis- 
sion to Lhasa. By L. A. Waddell. 33 
pages from The Asiatic Quarterly Re- 
view, July, 1912. 

This is a priceless reference work for 
locating Tibetan manuscripts and print- 
ed books that have never been translated. 
Waddell gives a number of generalities 
in regard to the collecting of these liter- 
ary and religious treasures. Then fol- 
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lows a catalog of the books and manu- 
scripts, giving their titles and the names 
of the libraries to which they have been 
entrusted. 

Magic and Mystery in Tibet by Alex- 
andra David-Neel. Originally copy- 
righted in 1932, our copy is from the 
sixth printing, April, 1937, by the 
Crown Publishers, New York. 

Magic and Mystery in Tibet is more 
than a recital of a tourist sharing ex- 
periences with readers. Mme. David- 
Neel devoted years of her life in a search 
for firsthand lore concerning Buddhism. 
She is a Buddhist who practices the dis- 
ciplines while maintaining the viewpoint 
of a cultured woman of the world. She 
makes Buddhism an intriguing doctrine 
although she makes no attempt to defend 
an ism or to proselyte her beliefs. 

Mme. David-Neel has recorded a 
dramatic scene from her stay at the 
Kum-Bum monastery which we shall 
digest. The several word changes are 
merely condensing devices in order that 
we might present enough of the general 
material to form a unit. 

It is pre-dawn in the Kum-Bum mon- 


astery. 
Salutation to the Buddha 


In the language of the gods and 
in that of the lus, 

In the language of the demons and 
in that of the men, 

In all the languages which exist, 

I proclaim the Doctrine. 


Several lads atop the assembly hall 
hastily recite the liturgic formula, then 
simultaneously lift conches to their lips 
and blow an uninterrupted bellowing 
that breaks the silence enveloping the 
sleeping monastery. The musical sum- 
mons fades. Moving lights appear 
through the windows of the Grand 
Lama’s mansions and the houses of the 
ordinary monks. Doors open, stamping 
feet hurry along the streets—the lamas 
are going to morning assembly. 

The sky pales as they reach the hall. 
Day breaks. Taking off their boots, 
which are left piled here and there out- 
side, each hastens toward his place. The 
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lamas form a strange, shabby, ill-smell- 
ing crew, offering a strange contrast to 
the sumptuousness of the gold brocade 
vests worn by the dignitaries and the 
jewelled cloak and rod of the elected 
ruler of the gompa. 

Behind rows of butter lamps at the 
bottom of the hall shine softly the gilded 
images of former Grand Lamas and the 
massive silver and gold reliquaries which 
contain their ashes or mummified bodies. 
A mystic atmosphere envelops men and 
things, veiling all vulgar details, ideal- 
izing the attitudes and the faces. 

Now everyone is seated cross-legged, 
motionless: the lamas and officials on 
their thrones whose heights vary accord- 
ing to their rank, and the common ec- 
clesiastic folk on long benches nearly on 
the level of the floor. Deep-toned chant- 
ing begins in a slow rhythm. Bells, 
wailing gyalings, thundering ragdongs, 
tiny drums and big drums at times ac- 
company the psalmody. The seemingly 
interminable ritual is broken with the 
serving of buttered tea, a daily ration— 
occasionally enriched with Tibetan dain- 
ties provided by the rich and pious, 
luxuries eagerly anticipated by the poor 
ascetics, 

Thus day after day, in the frosty 
morning or the warm summer dawns, 
that peculiar lamaist matins is performed 
in countless gompas all over immense 
territories of which Tibet itself is but a 
small part. Each morning, half-awake 
lads, together with their elders, are 
bathed in a curious atmosphere which is 
a blend of mysticism, gastronomic pre- 
occupation, and anticipation of a dole. 
Out of this rather incoherent monastic 
training issue a small elite of litterati, a 
number of idle, dull, sleepy fellows, wan- 
ton braggarts, and a few mystics who 
resort to lonely hermitages and life-long 
meditations. Many individuals are a 
complex of all these impulses. Plurality 
of personalities in the apparently single 
individual, of course, is not peculiar to 
Tibetan lamas, but it exists in them to 
a remarkably high degree. 

“Lamaseries are meant.... to house 
people who pursue а · spiritual aim... 
Humble or lofty, the goal of each monk 
remains his secret and he may endeavour 


| reach it by any means he сһооѕеѕ.... 
e only rules that exist are of a lay 
character, relating to the good order, the 
keeping up of the monastery, of the at- 
tendance of the members of the gompa 
to daily or occasional meetings. These 
assemblies themselves have nothing to 
_ do with the celebration of a cult in 
_ which each one present joins for his own 
_ $аКе and from which he expects good 
fruits for himself. When lamaist monks 
meet in the assembly hall, it is.... to 
‘read parts of the Scriptures for the ben- 
efit of the monastery, the State, or the 
‘supporters and occasional benefactors of 
the gompa. 

- "Before the images of the Buddha 
boons are not requested, for Buddhas 
ave passed beyond the ‘world of desire’ 
and, in fact, beyond all worlds. But 
vows are taken and spiritual wishes ex- 
pressed such as: ‘May I be, in this life 
or in the next one, able to distribute a 
quantity of alms, to contribute effica- 
ciously to the welfare of many,’ or ‘may 
I be able to understand the meaning of 
ddha's doctrine and to live according- 


b 

“There are a larger number than one 
would suppose who, when raising a 
small lamp in the gesture of an offering 
efore the Buddha’s image, ask for no 
More than spiritual insight. Though 
ey may make but little practical effort 
to reach it, the mystic ideal of salvation 
through enlightenment remains alive 
amongst Tibetans.” 


The Superhuman Life of Gesar of 
Ling.. Alexandra David-Neel and the 
Lama Yongden. Claude Kendall, New 
- York, 1934, 

EB This is a free translation of the story 
line of the great Tibetan epic. Gesar is 
the great national hero whose mission 
consists in causing order to reign on 
arth and in suppressing injustice and 
Violence. Aside from his role as defend- 
€f of religion and moral law, he is 
awaited as the great avenger who will 
be reborn to remedy the evils of the 
World. The prophecies concerning him 
аге widespread. For centuries these tales 
have been preserved and transmitted 
rally by Tibetan bards. In recent cen- 
furies versions have been made in manu- 
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script, but Mme. David-Neel has been 
unable to locate a printed edition, and 
she has been assured by qualified Ti- 
betans that none exists. In fact appar- 
ently there does not exist a manuscript 
collection that includes the whole of the 
epic. Each manuscript refers to a special 
part of the hero’s adventures. Mme. 
David-Neel has listened to Mongolian 
and Tibetan singers tell these stories 
amidst native surroundings, and she in 
turn has done an excellent job of render- 
ing them readable for Western students. 

In the legend Padma Sambhava is 
recited as he who rules from on high and 
directs the acts of his hero, Gesar, incar- 
nated on earth to carry out the Guru’s 
plans. After many fantastic adventures, 
Gesars mission is completed and he 
prepares to depart. 

"'Our work is accomplished, said 
Gesar to his followers. 'For the time 
being we may rest in peace; Ри? we shall 
have to return to this world to preach the 
Good Law in the Western lands, after 
having destroyed those who feed on the 
substance of beings and spread suffering. 
The wars that we have undertaken were 
little wars, the one that will come will 
be a great war. Instead of a single 
sword, I shall hold two, so as to mow 
down the enemy with both hands.'" 

After rites of purification and the ut- 
tering of fervent wishes for the happi- 
ness of all beings: 

"Gesar looked at them pensively: 

“Tt is not possible for us to enter in 
a paradise with our bodies of flesh, he 
said. “To-morrow we will detach the 
‘spirit? from them by the rite of pho- 
lang.’ 

“Once more the five become motion- 
less in perfect concentration of thought. 
The next morning, before dawn, many 
deities, playing different instruments, 
and throwing a rain of flowers, appeared 
on a white rainbow. 

“The first sunbeam shot an arrow of 
light above the distant mountains. With- 
out a movement, without lifting their 
lowered eyelids, Gesar and his compan- 
ions uttered the piercing Aik, then the 
grave phat; and, on the rocky terrace of 
the white mountain, there remained only 
five empty robes, aureoled in light.” 
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Tibets Great Yogi, Milarepa, a biog- 
raphy from the Tibetan, being the Jez- 
sun-Kahbum or biographical history of 
Jetsun-Milarepa, according to the late 
Lama Kazi Dawa-Samdup’s English 
rendering. Edited, with introduction 
and annotations, by W. Y. Evans-Wentz. 
Oxford University Press, London, 1928. 

Some years ago our library was pre- 
sented with a copy of the Ten Thousand 
Hymns of Milarepa with a biography, in 
Tibetan characters. It was first offered 
to the Library of Congress; as they al- 
ready had a copy, the friend gave it to 
us. As far as we know, these are the 
only two originals of this work in the 
United States. 

Tibetan Yoga and Secret Doctrines, or 
seven books of wisdom of the Great 
Path, according to the late Lama Kazi 
Dawa-Samdup’s English rendering. Ar- 
ranged and edited with introductions 
and annotations to serve as a commen- 
tary by W. Y. Evans-Wentz. With a 
foreword by Dr. R. R. Marett. Oxford 
University Press, London, 1935. 5 illus- 
trations. 

“Regarded thus, as the applied psy- 
chology of religion, yoga is the very tap- 
root of Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism, 
and Taoism. Similarly, if perhaps in 
less degree, it has nourished the growth 
of the Faith of the Parsees; and in the 
development of the three Semitic Faiths, 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, it has 
been a very important shaping influence. 
In its less systematized, and probably 
degenerate form, yoga plays a part even 
in some of the magical and animistic 
cults of the so-called primitive races. 
Among peoples of higher culture, in- 
vocations, exorcisms, masses for the dead 
or for the living, prayers, mantric chants, 
religious meditations, tellings of beads, 
methods of attaining spiritual discipline 
or insight, and all forms of ritual which 
aim at enabling man to attain to mystic 
communion with higher than human 
power, or liberation from worldly exist- 
ence, are in varying degrees more or less 
of the nature of yoga." 

The following works have been tran- 
slated in the text: 

- The Precious Rosary of Dvagpo- 
Lharje (1077-1152) being “The Supreme 
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Path of Discipleship: The Precepts of 
the Gurus.” 

П. The Epitome of the Great Symbol 
—a work believed to have been com- 
posed in the first century B. C. and 
passed on through a direct line of de- 
scent, including the great gurus of the 
Kargyutpa Sect. 

*...our text assumes that the Yoga 
of the Great Symbol will be practiced 
only under the personal guidance of a 
competent guru. Accordingly, some de- 
tails of instructions are omitted from the 
text, the guru being expected to supply 
them. This, too, is, in large measure, 
true of all systems of yoga which have 
been reduced to writing." 

Ш. The Path of Knowledge: The 
Yoga of the Six Doctrines. 

IV. The Profound Path of the Doc- 
trine of Consciousness—[ Transference |, 
“The Seed of the Heart,” from the Final 
Secrets of the Ear—[whispered] Tan- 
tras." 

V. The Method of Eradicating [the 
Lower Self], called “The Divine Mirth 
of the Dakinis.” 

VI. The Path of the Five Wisdoms: 
The Yoga of the Long Hum. 

УП. Essence of the Prajna-Paramita 
Sutra. This summary of the great Prajna 
Paramita is introduced by a brief, well- 
stated resume of the history, variants, 
and significance of the work. 


The Tibetan Book of the Dead or the 
3 er-death experiences on the Bardo 
plane, according to Lama Kazi Dawa- 
Samdup's English rendering by W. Y. 
ans-Wentz. With foreword by Sir 
John Woodroffe. Illustrated. Oxford 
"University Press, London, second impres- 
sion, June, 1936. (First impression Au- 
А gust, 1927.) 

The Bardo Thodol is a manual or 

guide for the spirit during the transition 
at death. There is no coddling of the 
departing ego, nor is fear instilled. 
With the measure of his understanding, 
the dying person is told what he may 
expect during the various stages in the 
great void. Then he is constantly as- 
‘sured that all he will see is the product 
of his own thoughts, and that as soon 
as he has freed himsclf from attach- 
ments, he may seek a more fortunate re- 
birth. 
_ Mr. Evans-Wentz has given ап ex- 
cellent resume of the general tenets re- 
garding rebirth, the general theme of 
which becomes increasingly harmonious 
with Western trends in thought on the 
ubject. The entire book is a practical 
laboratory instruction in the art of dying 
50 as to insure a favorable rebirth. The 
passing called death comes eventually to 
all. Occasionally we are called upon to 
encourage one who realizes that the 
great reaper is about to visit him. More 
frequently we have to comfort those who 
have lost friends or .relatives by this 
Separation. And at those times our own 
words sound hollow, inadequate, futile. 
Not so, those of the Bardo Thodol. 


The Bardo Thodol presents the Ti- 
betan viewpoint on the cycle of life. 
‘As men think, so are they, both here 
and hereafter, thoughts being things, the 
parents of all actions, good and bad 
alike; and, as the sowing has been, so 
will the harvest be.” The after-death 
State is treated as a psycho-physical prob- 
lem—what the percipient sees on the 
Bardo plane is due entirely to his own 
Mental-content. The heaven and hells, 
the gods and demons—none has indi- 
Vidual existence apart from the thoughts 
that constitute his personality which is 
an impermanent product arising from 
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the thirst for existence and from the 
will to live and to believe. 

Even the greatest lamas have need of 
the reminders of the ear-whispered doc- 
trine so that the spirit may find the 
most propitious exit from the worn-out 
body to awaken immediately with full 
consciousness in the Clear Light of Re- 
ality. Only the most spiritually ad- 
vanced are able to take advantage of 
the potent opportunities of this awaken- 
ing in the void. Lesser degree students 
of the doctrine require a longer period 
of help in order to arouse the spirit to 
conscious acceptance of the after-death 
state and early efforts to work out the 
problems of rebirth. The great mass 
of souls may be comforted, encouraged, 
and directed only in accord with the 
measure of spiritual devotion they have 
exercised during life and the impulses 
they have had to right action. 

There are three Bardo regions. The 
first two are treated together, the first 
very briefly. 

The Chikhai Bardo and the Chonyid 
Bardo. Herein lieth the setting-face-to 
face to the Reality in the intermediate 
state: The Great Deliverance by Hear- 
ing while on the after-death plane, from 
“The Profound Doctrine of the Eman- 
cipating of the Consciousness by Medi- 
tation upon the Peaceful and Wrathful 
Deities.” 

The text is to be read correctly and 
distinctly near the dead body, prefer- 
ably by the deceased’s guru; otherwise 
by a brother of the faith, or a learned 
man of the same faith. Failing to se- 
cure the services of one of these, as a last 
choice the reader may be any person 
who can read correctly and distinctly. 
There are various actions which should 
be performed as death approaches, all 
of which tend to keep the mind of the 
dying person alert and to prevent him 
from lapsing into unconsciousness. 

When the symptoms of death are 
about to be completed, then enjoin upon 
the one dying this resolution, speaking 
in a low tone of voice in the ear. 

“O nobly born, that which is called 
death being come to thee now, resolve 
thus: ‘O this now is the hour of death. 
By taking advantage of this death, I 
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will so act, for the good of all sentient 
beings, peopling the illimitable expanse 
of the heavens, as to obtain the perfect 
Buddhahood, by resolving on love and 
compassion toward the Sole Perfection.’” 

The Bardo of the Expertencing of Re- 
ality. 

“О nobly-born, thou wilt experience 
three Bardos.... That which is called 
death hath now come. Thou art de- 
parting from this world, but thou art 
not the only one; death cometh to all. 
Do not cling, in fondness and weakness 
to this life. Even though thou clingest 
out of weakness, thou has not the power 
to remain here. Thou wilt gain noth- 
ing more than wandering in this Sang- 
sara. Be not attached; be not weak. 
Remember the Precious Trinity. 

"O nobly-born, whatever fear and ter- 
ror may come to thee in the Chonyid 
Bardo, forget not these words; and bear- 
ing their meaning at heart, go forwards: 
in them lieth the vital secret of recog- 
nition: 


"Alas! when the Uncertain Experi- 
encing of Reality is dawning upon 
me here, 

With every thought of Fear or 
terror or awe for all set aside. 

May I recognize whatever appear, 
ds the reflection of mine otwn 
consciousness; 

May I know them to be of the 
nature of apparitions in the Bardo; 
When at this all-important moment 
of achieving a great end, 

May I not fear the bands of 
Peaceful and Wrathful Deities, 
mine own thought-forms.” 


The Sidpa Bardo. This is known as 
the good head-part of that called “The 
Profound Essence of the Liberation by 
Hearing"—the reminder, the clear set- 
ting-face-to-face in the intermediate state 
when seeking rebirth. 

By the reading of these lines properly, 
those devotees who are advanced in un- 
derstanding can make the best use of 
the transference at the moment of death. 
Others who are a little less practised will 
go by the upward course. Those lower 
than these will be liberated in accord- 
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ance with their particular abilities and 
virtues. In seeking rebirth, even the 
lower natures, resembling the brute or- 
der, will have been able—in virtue of 
the application of the Refuge—to tum 
from entering into misery; and obtain- 
ing the great boon of a perfectly еп- 
dowed and freed human body, will, 
in the next birth, meet with a guru 
who is a virtuous friend and obtain the 
vows. 

The work closes with these words: 
“Thus is completed the Profound Heart- 
Drops of the Bardo Doctrine... which 
liberateth embodied beings.” 

Tibetan Language Books 

Tibetan Word Book by Sir Basil 
Gould and Hugh Edward Richardson, 
with a foreword by Sir Aurel Stein. 
Oxford University Press, 1943. 

“The true door to a knowledge of its 
[Tibet] people leads through their lan- 
guage. Books dealing with it are nu- 
merous. But it may well be doubted 
whether the access to that door has ever 
been as widely opened before as it has 
by this book.” Aurel Stein. 

Tibetan Syllables by Sir Basil Gould 
and Hugh Edward Richardson. Oxford 
University Press, 1943. 

2000 key syllables which were given 
in the Word Book in Tibetan alpha- 
betical order are rearranged, according 
to their phonetic values, in English al- 
phabetical order. 

Morphology of the Tibetan Language. 
A contribution to comparative Indosinol- 
ogy by Hans Nordewin Von Koerber. 
Suttonhouse, Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, 1935. 

Tibetan-English Dictionary with spe- 
cial reference to the prevailing dialects. 
To which is added an English-Tibetan 
vocabulary. By H. A. Jaschke. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. Ltd., Lon- 
don, 1934. 


This work represents a new and thor- 
oughly revised edition of a Tibetan-Ger- 
man Dictionary, which appeared in a 
lithographed: form between the years 
1871 and 1876. This original was pre- 
pared for Christian missionaries who 
were endeavoring to convert the Bud- 
dhists of Central Asia. 
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